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alifornia Hopper 
nvasion Spreads 


o New Counties 


Extensive Control 
Operations Under Way 


As Infestation Spreads 


— More Insect Notes on Page 4 — 


SAN FRANCISCO—T hree more 
California counties have been invaded 
by grasshoppers as most of the agri- 
cultural industry in the state con- 
tinued on the alert against spreading 
damage. 

Airplanes were in the skies over 
| Contra Costa County, as the county 
board of supervisors made a special 
grant of $8,000 to Arthur Seeley, agri- 
cultural commissioner, to supply 
farmers with insecticides. Mr. Seeley 
proposed that the county buy the 
chemicals and that the farmers share 
the cost of the aircraft to lay down a 
half-mile wide swath for some 60 
miles around the foothills where the 
grasshoppers were being hatched in 
swarms. 

In Sacramento County a horde of 
the insects began devouring fruits, 
vegetables, range grasses and others 
in the “worst infestation in 20 years,” 
according to Fred Platt, county agri- 
cultural commissioner of Butte Coun- 
ty. Damage already exceeds one mil- 
lion dollars, he estimated. Spray 
planes were flying fast and low—one 
covering some 19,000 acres in a single 
day—but the grasshoppers were mul- 
tiplying even faster, he said. 

In Santa Clara County another 
“worst infestation” invaded orchard 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Revision Program 
Under Way at IMC 


Carlsbad Facilities 


CHICAGO—Work has begun on a 
construction and revision program 
which will add over half a million dol- 
lars to the investment of Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical Corp. in its 
Carlsbad, N.M., plant. 

When the new installations are 
completed, the company will be in a 
position to size its entire production 
of muriate of potash. “The project is 
designed to permit International to 
keep pace with the increasing demand 
for its granular muriate product, as 
well as providing control of the size 
of its regular muriate,” the firm 
stated. 

Fines will be removed from the pro- 
duction and will be used as feed for 
the chemical plant, where potassium 
sulfate and pure grade of potassium 
chloride are produced. Largest item 
in the program is the installation of 
screens at the delivery end of the 
dryers, together with conveyors and 
elevators incidental to this installa- 
tion. All muriate production will feed 
from the dryers through the screens 
and will be sized. Several other re- 
visions and additions to the plant will 
be made at the same time. 

Additional loading facilities will be 
installed in the No. 2 warehouse and 
the present bagging plant will be re- 
vised and improved to handle in- 
creased tonnages of bagged ship- 
ments. Tying into the program will 
be revisions to the dryers to increase 
their capacity and minor changes in 
the crushing plant. Construction and 
installation work are being handled by 
Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co., 
with completion planned for Septem- 
ber, this year. 


_ MURRAY BAY, QUEBE C—The 

lmportance of high producing grass- 

lands in modern farming was em- 

phasized at the annual convention of 

m the Plant Food Producers of Eastern 
Canada, held at Manior Richelieu 
here July 10-14, 

N. J. Thomas, associate professor, 
department of soils, Ontario Agricul- 
wal College, reported to the 250 at- 
ending members and guests on the 
‘seventh International Grasslands 
Congress which he attended last No- 
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Healthy Pastures Vital to 
Good Farming, Eastern Canada 


Plant Food Producers Told 


vember in New Zealand. He pointed 
out the emphasis placed on grasslands 
in New Zealand and other countries 
around the world. 

“New Zealand derives 96% of its 
income from exports—animal and 
dairy products derived solely from 
crops of grass and clover, without 
supplements of grains or concen- 
trates,” Mr. Thomas said. “Because 
of this, New Zealand encourages 
closest cooperation between farmer 
and scientist in studying new ways of 
keeping grasslands in high produc- 
tion. 
“Their fertility program is based 
chiefly on lime, phosphates and trace 
elements, with potash becoming in- 
creasingly important. Approximately 
10 million acres were top dressed in 
1956 and of the more than one million 
tons of fertilizer used, nearly one half 
was applied by airplane.” 

In relating the importance of grass- 
lands to farming in Canada, Mr. 
Thomas pointed out that, in 1955, 
54% of the total production of milk 

(Continued on page 21) 


Cotton Hotel, 


Pasture Land Forms 
Cornerstone New 
Conservation Concept 


By JOHN OCIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—As the soil bank legislation now stands—and including 
the old Agricultural Conservation Program—there will be available for 
retirement of acreage from field crop production this year about one billion 


dollars. 


That is now seen as a long range project on an annual basis for 10 years 
to bring into effect the goals of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
It involves a program which would mean the retirement of whole farms 
and the pooling of farm acreage in many areas of the nation in consequential 
amounts. As now seen it would amount to approximately 50 million acres of 
land now in field crop cultivation. Pasture land would be the cornerstone 


of this long term 10-year concept. 
An index of how rapidly these archi- 
tects of the conservation side of the 
Benson goals would work may be 
found in their hopes for the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program. They expect 
that the program will be expanded 
in 1958 by 10 million acres bringing 
that phase of the soil bank up to 
about 17 million acres. That is 
about one third of the acreage reduc- 
tion which soil bank officials now see 
as an appropriate goal for field crop 
land in cultivation. 

This present soil bank, program, 
which up to this time has deflated 
the Conservation Reserve Program in 
favor of Acreage Reserve Program, 
is now being seen as a continuing 
project. The old Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program would be incorporat- 
ed and geared to a new concept for 
agriculture in the Great Plains States 

(Continued on page 20) 


New Indiana Firm 
Announces Plans 


To Construct Plant 


PORTLAND, IND.—Green Belt 
Chemical Co., a new firm, has an- 
nounced that it is about to start con- 
struction of an agricultural chemical 
and plant food plant and warehouse 
near here. 

Contracts have been let for the 
equipment and building, which will be 
222 ft. by 130 ft. The plant will be of 
wood and steel construction. Green 
Belt Chemical is capitalized at $250,- 
000. 


Nematode Hearing to 
Include Mississippi 


WASHINGTON—A proposal to in- 
clude the state of Mississippi in quar- 
antine action because of the recent 
finding there of the soybean cyst 
nematode will be considered at a pub- 
lic hearing July 24, along with previ- 
ously announced similar proposals to 
quarantine the states of Arkansas 
and Kentucky. 

The expanded hearing will be held 
in the Panorama Room of the King 
Jefferson at Front 
Street, Memphis, at 10 a.m., July 24, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. The newly reported in- 
festation in Mississippi is limited to a 
single farm in De Soto County, in the 
northwestern corner of the state. 


SPECIAL PASTURE ISSUE 


This is the second of four special 
emphasis issues of Croplife on the 
fertilization and maintenance of pas- 
ture and range lands. Material in 
this issue discusses the pasture situ- 
ation relative to Midwest states. 
Special material for southern states 
appeared in the July 15 issue of 
Croplife, and issues devoted to the 
West and Northeast states will 
follow. 


Atlas Powder to 


Spend $4 Million 


On Missouri Plant 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Atlas Pow- 
der Company will replace the nitric 
acid and ammonium nitrate facilities 
at its Atlas (Mo.) plant during the 
next nine months at a total cost of 
approximately $4,000,000, Ralph K. 
Gottshall, Atlas president, has an- 
nounced. 


Work on installing the new, mod- 
ern units is beginning immediately, 
and they are expected to be in opera- 
tion by March 1, 1958. 


Commenting on the announcement, 
D. J. Carroll Copps, senior vice presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s ex- 
plosives division, said: “We have been 
hard-pressed for some time to pro- 
duce enough nitric acid and ammoni- 
um nitrate to meet our internal com- 
pany needs. These new units not only 
will enable us to meet our own im- 
mediate needs more efficiently, but 
also will provide additional capacity 
that will permit us to offer some of 
our products for sale to industrial 
consumers.” 


The new acid plant will be one of 
the so-called “self-sustaining” types 
and the first of its kind to be erected 
in this country, according to the con- 
tractor. Once the plant is started up, 
the energy released from the burning 
of ammonia is recovered to the extent 
that it provides the full power re- 
quirements of the unit when operat- 
ing under design conditions. 

The Chemical and Industrial Corp., 
Cincinnati, has been granted the con- 
tract for the design and contruction 
of the acid unit. 
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TO PROMOTE FERTILIZER INFORMATION 


Arthur A. Schultz Heads New 


Pennsylvania Plant Food Group 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA—The 
Pennsylvania Plant Food Educational 
Society, Inc. was organized July 11 
during the state fertilizer and lime 
conference held at Pennsylvania 
State University here. 

The new organization is a non- 
profit corporation, designed to “fos- 
ter and promote useful and practical 
information regarding all forms of 
plant food, soil amendments and their 
use on crops, better cultural practices 
and related information.” 

Officers of the group are Arthur A. 
Schultz, president of Reading Bone 
Fertilizer Co., Reading, president; 
Howard B. Sprague, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy at Penn State, 
vice president; and Roger C. Smith, 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve until 
January, 1958 are Mr. Smith, Sam S. 
Thornton, Royster Guano Co., Balti- 
more; David Shroyer, H. E. Millard 
Lime and Stone Co., Annville; Le- 
land H. Bull, deputy secretary of agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania; Clarence A. 
Reichard, Robert A. Reichard, Inc., 
Allentown, and E. T. York, American 
Potash Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Directors serving until January, 
1959 are Mr. Schultz; Mr. Sprague; 
Herbert R. Albrecht, director of agri- 
cultural and home economics exten- 
sion in the state; Perry Onstot, Davi- 
son Chemical Co. division of W. R. 


312 FOURTH AVE. SOUTH 


COMPLETE SOIL TESTS 
FOR THOSE PROBLEM SOILS 


Acidity, calcium, magnesium, carbonates, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, nitrate nitrogen, sulfate sulfur, iron, aluminum, 
zinc, boron, manganese, sodium, molybdenum, copper, etc. 


The Markley Laboratories 
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SIMONSEN 
Fortader 


Year after year, Simonsen engineers are constantly 
making every effort to design a better spreader. Asa 
result, old methods have become obsolete compared to 
the new modern advancements of the Simonsen Fertilizer 


it is the most accurately spreading piece of equip- 
_ment in America today. 


Check these Up-to-date features 
that place SIMONSEN way out in front 


Hydraulic fan drive. 

Stainless steel apron and parts. 
Compartment hinges on the outside. 
Boom shock absorbers. 

Greaseless bearings. 

Better weight distribution. 


Keep ahead with Simonsen. . . 
the Spreader that’s WAY AHEAD. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY! 


write for more details about 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


Grace & Co., Baltimore; and George 
H. Serviss, G.L.F. Soil Building Ser- 
vice, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Conference speaker, M. S. Wil- 
liams, chief economist for the Nation- 
al Plant Food Institute, discussed re- 
turns and profits from lime and fer- 
tilizers. He said the advantage of de- 
velopments such as hybrid corn lies in 
their ability to respond to higher 
levels of plant food. At low fertility 
levels, hybrid corn is no better than 
old varieties, he stated. 


“The farmer will make more net 
profit by growing a given amount 
of corn on less acreage with ade- 
quate fertility,” Mr. Williams de- 
clared. “The increased use of ferti- 
lizer contributes to efficiency of 
production by lowering per unit 
costs and increasing profit per unit 
and per acre.” 


He said the farmer will realize 
highest returns from plant food only 
when his fertility program is fitted in 
with other improved practices in a 
sound mangement program for the 


whole farm. The combination of plant . 


food and improved practices means 
the most farm profits, he added. 

“I’m convinced that if the farmer 
understands and applies a few simple 
principles he can make better use of 
plant food,” Mr. Williams asserted. 
“If he applies these principles, he will 
increase his returns and profits. Then 
he will be a more efficient and pros- 
perous farmer and we have a better 
customer.” 

The National Plant Food Institute 
speaker reminded salesmen and man- 
ufacturers that a soil test is the best 
way for a farmer to find out how 
much fertilizer to use. Soil tests help 
the farmer fit college recommenda- 
tions to his own situation, he pointed 
out. 

Need for completion of a soil map- 
ping program of Pennsylvania was 
stressed by Dr. Sprague of Penn 
State. Around 130 million dollars are 
spent annually in the state for feed 
and only 31 million dollars for ferti- 
lizer, he estimated. 

This unbalanced condition should 
be corrected, in Dr. Sprague’s opin- 
ion, by the purchase and use of more 
fertilizer. This would in turn result 
in greater production of feed. Soil 
maps are needed, he said, to deter- 
mine in general where the additional 
fertilizer is most needed. 

The new Plant Food Educational 
Society made plans for a series of 
conferences to be held at Penn State 
in August and September. The con- 
ferences will make recommendations 


for the 1958 agronomy guide 
annually by the Agricultural Exton. 
sion Service and Experiment Station 
Planning includes advice and assist. 
ance from lime, fertilizer and seeq jn. 
dustries and federal agencies. ’ 


Velsicol Chemical 
Adds Gibberellin 
To Line of Products 


CHICAGO — Velsicol Che mica] 
Corp. has added gibberellin, the plant 
growth stimulant, to its line of agri. 
cultural chemicals, according to an 
announcement by J. F. Kirk, vice 
president of the firm. 

Velsicol gibberellins now are avajj. 
able in commercial quantities ang 
will be sold to formulators for con. 
version into packaged products for 
agricultural and home use, Mr. Kirk 
said. The firm is cooperating with 
federal and state experiment stations 
in the economic evaluation of gib. 
berellin-induced response on major 
crops. 


Clover Root Borer 
Appears in Virginia 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—A. M. Wood- 
side and E. C. Turner, Jr., of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station’s entomol- 
ogy staff, say recent investigations 
have shown that heavy infestations of 
the clover root borer are common in 
the northern part of Virginia. 

Control of the clover root borer, 
accompanied by increases of as much 
as 1,500 Ib. of cured hay per acre 
and greater survival of clover plants, 
has been obtained in station tests by 
applying insecticides on the surface 
of the soil, the researchers say. 


issued 


DELAWARE FIELD DAY 


NEWARK, DEL.—The annual farm 
field day at the Georgetown substa- 
tion division of the University of 
Delaware School of Agriculture will 
be held Aug. 14. Experiments and 
demonstrations that will be highlight- 
ed on program include use of chemi- 
cals to control weeds in tomatoes, 
asparagus and strawberries; testing 
of fungicides to control disease on 
late-planted potatoes and to control 
crown rot of cantaloupes; rotational 
practices to control root-knot nema- 
todes; soybean fertilization; chemical 
weed control on soybeans; use of 
green manures to determine the in- 
fluence of nitrogen and cover crops 
on corn yields; and insect control. 
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exhales body heat. 


* Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
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7 FLEXO PRODIBBTS, INC. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1OW are avail. 
uantities ang 
itors for con. 
Products for 
use, Mr. Kirk 
erating with 
ment stations 
ation of gib. John L. Tullis 
On major 
nL. Tullis Named 
New Beaird Post 


1- 
FHREVEPORT, LA.—John L. Tu 
vice president of sales, has been 


‘A. M. Wood. anced to vice president and assist- 
“» OF the Vir. general manager of the J. B. 
ute Agricul- aird Co., Inc., J. Pat Beaird, presi- 
entomol. t, has announced. 

nvestigations 


Mr. Tullis, who has been associated 


ifestations of 

. “ h Beaird for 10 years, was elected 
of the company in Febru- 
ie borer, fp of this year, when five officials 
3 of as much American Machine & Foundry Co. 
AY per acre mere named to the board following 


p affiliation of Beaird as a member 
pany of AMF. In his new capa- 
7, Mr. Tullis will have executive 
sponsibility for all phases of Beaird 
erations. 


lover plants, 
‘ion tests by 
the surface 
rs say. 


? DAY dining the Beaird sales organiza- 
annual farm fae" 12 March, 1947, Mr. Tullis was 
wn substa- MEMeeral sales manager for several 
iversity of We before his elevation to vice 
ssident and general manager of sales 
culture will April, 1954 

iments and 

e highlight- 

of Funds Hurts 

1 tomatoes, 

ies; testing Morest Insect Control 
disease on e 

to control ork, Committee Says 
_Totational MBALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—A lack of 
‘not nema- Mi&earch funds is hampering the U.S. 
1; Chemical Service's campaign against 
IS; use Of Hire important insect pests in New 
Ine the exico and Arizona Forests. 

over crop 

veel] The Southwestern Forest Pest 


udy and Action Committee, a pri- 
te group of lumbermen and other 
erested individuals, recommends 
at the entomologists of the Rocky 
duntain Forest Range Experiment 
ation here be given $50,000—in- 
ead of the present $10,000 a year— 
study techniques to combat the 
uthwestern pine beetle, the Great 


sin tent caterpillar and the fir en- 
aver beetle, 


The pine beetle, says Dr. Calvin 
“sey and his fellow Forest Service 
Momologists, killed 195 million 
ard feet of commercial timber in 

ona and New Mexico in 1955, 
considerably larger amount in 
A. The tent caterpillar is a threat 
Tecreation areas. It defoliates the 


on engraver beetle has been at- 
Ming the white fir trees in the 
mdia Mountains next to Albuquer- 
e since 1949 and 
using the trees to i 

bout 350, die since 1953. 


ways the Forest Service. Rela- 


MOTH FUMIGATION 
ORE.—The Oregon De- 
— of Agriculture has been in- 
i. that British Columbia is like- 
ental fumigation for the 
bal moth. Canadian pro- 
M-tich require fumigation in a 
vault, chamber, refrigera- 
‘Tallway car or motor car. 


Cooperative Promotion 
Program Makes Good 
Progress in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A cooperative 
program for promoting mixed dry 
fertilizers in Nebraska is making 
good progress, it is reported by 
Howard W. Elm, executive secretary 
of the Nebraska Fertilizers Institute, 
Ine. 

About a year ago a group of inde- 
pendent fertilizer manufacturers in 
Nebraska arrived at a decision that 
in order to retain their business it 
would be necessary for them to pro- 
mote dry mixed materials. 

To do this with maximum impact 
and minimum cost, the group decided 
to establish a trade mark and pro- 
mote that name cooperatively. The 
name Chemix was registered. Mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Fertilizer Insti- 
tute, which was formed to do this 
work, are permitted to use the 
Chemix name only by written con- 
tract with the institute. This con- 


tract is specific as to how Chemix 
can be manufactured and sold. The 
manufacturer then Pays a tonnage 
fee which is used in an educational 
and promotional program. 

Six grades of Chemix are made to 
tie in with recommendations of the 
University of Nebraska, 15-15-0, 5- 
20-20, 10-20-0, 10-20-10, 12-12-12 and 
8-32-0. Promotional work of the in- 
stitute is centered on these grades. 


The institute has promoted 
“Chemix Grow-Power Fertilizer” in 
farm papers, on radio and television 
stations. Brochures have also been 
put out along with window stickers. 


Mr. Elm reports that the manu- 
facturers are enthusiastic about the 
program and quite satisfied with ac- 
complishments to date. 


“The program has had a tremen- 
dous impact on the farmer,” Mr. Elm 
said. “Instead of talking dry, mixed 
fertilizer, the manufacturers, their 
salesmen, their retailers and the 
farmer: have shortened this to the 
one word, Chemix.” 
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Westvaco Transfers 


Research Activities 


POCATELLO, IDAHO — Westvaco 
Mineral Products Division has trans- 
ferred its research section from New- 
ark, Cal., to Pocatello, Idaho. The 
new department, headed by Dr. Ken- 
neth C. Vincent, will be integrated 
with the mineral development, which 
is under the direction of Ott Power. 

Accompanying Dr. Vincent from 
his California laboratories are George 
W. Martin and Joseph D. Lewis. They 
will join Robert Baker, who has 
been a chemist for several years in 
the Westvaco plant in Pocatello. 

Westvaco is a producer of mineral 
fertilizers in the Intermountain area, 
and holds leases on phosphate lands 
in southern Idaho. 


NEW DISTRIBUTOR 
CINCINNATI — William S. Stein 
Seed Co. is a new distributor here of 
seeds, fertilizers, insecticides and 
related products. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Cutworms Plentiful in 
Missouri Late Corn 

*COLUMBIA, MO.—(July 13)—It’s 
both late and hot for cutworms, but 
we seem to have a lot of them, par- 
ticularly in late corn. Seedling stands, 
as well as corn that’s as much as 24 
to 30 inches tall, are being injured. 
At the present time, we have thou- 
sands of acres of late corn that are 
being damaged by cutworms. In many 
fields, from 10 to 50% of the stand is 
being taken out. Control now is hard 
to get, but if the worms are not stop- 
ped, it’s too late to replant. 


Over the northern half of state 
there’s been no particular change in 
the leafhopper situation. Nearly every 
alfalfa field is showing hopper yellow- 
ing, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve this will continue through most 
of the rest of the summer. 


Over most of the southern half of 
state, leafhopper counts are down 
considerably. 

Numerous fields of corn in the 
south central and southwest areas of 
the state show evidence of varying 
degrees of fall armyworm damage. 
These worms are working down in 
the whorls and the resulting damage 
resembles that of the corn earworm. 
—Stirling Kyd and G. W. Thomas. 


Insect Population 
Builds Up in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Potato 
leafhoppers are present in alfalfa 
fields from Prince George’s County 
to Garrett, 1 to 13 per sweep, and 
yellow injury is showing. Tarnished 
plant bugs are common on all plants. 
These insects are blossom feeders and 
damage seed crops. 

Sweet corn planted by May 10 (now 


silking) has 11% European corn borer 
in Queen Anne’s County (9 fields) 
and 29% in Frederick County (7 
fields). No increase apparent and the 
borer populations of late fields very 
light. Small numbers of corn ear- 
worm eggs appearing on silks. Sap 
beetles numerous. Japanese beetles 
noted on corn in Queen Anne’s Coun- 
ty. 

Spider mites are heavy in some soy- 
bean fields in Wicomico County. Other 
insects doing some damage—thrips, 
Japanese beetle, and leaf beetle.— 
Theo. L. Bissell and W. L. Harding. 


Corn Pests at Work in 
Illinois Crops 


URBANA, ILL.—Corn borer pupa- 
tion has started in early-market 
sweet corn in the East St. Louis area. 
Some moths will be flying within two 
weeks, and egg masses will appear 
sometime after July 20. Any market- 
garden sweet corn that is 10 or more 
days’ from harvest when second-gen- 
eration eggs first begin hatching 
should be treated. Pupation is begin- 


BAGS 


GLUSIVE 


HIGH 


printing 


surface 


safer 


@ HIGH GLOSS PRINTING adds brilli- 
ance and strength to colors... 


@ NON-SLIP SURFACE cuts breakage 
losses due to slipping. Bags stack 


“The Little Man Who Never Slips’ 


ning in field corn, in cent 
southwestern Illinois and 
will begin about August 1. 

Some grasshoppers are feedin 
marginal rows of corn and dove 
but most of them are concentrated] 
fencerows, roadsides, grass wate 
ways and ditch banks. If foliage } 
comes scarce in these places th 
will migrate to adjacent crops, Grag 
also abundant in 80 

ay fields, especially i 

Many alfalfa fields are heavily jm 
fested with leafhoppers and much yy 
lowing and stunting of growth MA 
occurred in some areas of centra] a 
southern Illinois. 

Another generation of black oj 
worms may appear within the ne 
week or two, and this insect can dal 
age fairly good-sized corn. 

There have been a few scattered j 
festations of chinch bugs in sma 
grains, particularly in eastern ay 
northeastern Illinois, and migrati¢ 
to corn has begun. 

In northern Illinois this past wee 
true armyworms damaged a few fielf 
of corn. In central and southern J} 
nois, fall armyworms are leaving t 
corn plants to pupate in the soil, a 
in most cases control measures af 
no longer of any value. — Ste 
Moore. 


Alabama Feels Bite of 


European Corn Borer 


AUBURN, ALA.—A severe attad 
by European corn borers was notd 
in North Alabama this week, wit 
recent heavy rains favoring the i 
crease of the pests. Walter Grime 
Alabama extension pest control spé 
cialist, said that corn in the southe 
portion of the state is getting to 
mature for the corn earworm, wi 
the result this pest is moving into co 
tonfields. 

The corn borer has been found ij 
only fifteen north Alabama countia 
so far, but entomologists have warne 
‘nothing stands in the way of it 
southward march through the state. 


Tal g 
€g-layj 


Weevils and Worms 


Threaten Cotton Stands 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Cotton farme 
of South Carolina continue to b 
faced with threats of severe damag 
to their crops from insects. Boll we 
vil population is increasing, bollwor 
eggs and larvae are reported prese 
in increasing numbers in_ sever 
counties, and spider mites and aphid 
are also reported to be present i 
many fields. 

While overwintered weevils hav 
apparently all emerged, new weevi 
of the first generation are appearin 
in increasing numbers in practicall 
all parts of the state. Weather cond 
tions have continued to hinder grov 
ers in their efforts to control weevils 

A rather serious and widesprea 
outbreak of bollworms threatens. Th 
is shown by bollworm eggs and iarva 
being found in many cotton fields 
The threat of damage by aphids an 
spider mites is not as serious as t 
threat of boll weevil and _ bollwo 
damage. 

The Clemson extension cotton co 
mittee points out that growers 4 
likely to have to continue application 
of insecticides later in the season th 
year than usual and that they shoul 
make arrangements now to obtal 
the necessary materials to continu 
these applications. 


Cotton, Other Crops 
Attacked in Texas 


REFUGIO, TEXAS—Insect build 
up in this area has increased rapidl 
according to D. F. Breedlove, count 
agent. Farmers have become di 
couraged because inclement weathe 
has wasted much of the insecticide 
they have applied. 

Fleahoppers have constantly 2 
tacked cotton, and now leaf worm 
and boll worms are a serious threat 
With a week of clear weather, far™ 
ers are now able to get into the field 
and use their spray equipment. Som 


5 
: 
vailable at nominal cost 
. 


a operating = night to hold 

Nd ege-joy in check. 

re feeding wh show insects are on the in- 

and soybead In West Texas there are 

ncentrate infestations of lygus bugs, 

grass watd loopers, thrips, fleahoppers 

If foliage 4 boll worms. 

Places, th ome parts where range and cul- 

t Crops. Grag ae land lie adjacent, grasshop- 

dant in 9 ate e becoming a@ serious threat to 

| the Since the grasshoppers 
Set easily killed by aerial spray- 

re heavily j  armers are using various types 

and much yal 

8rowth ha 

of central a otton Attacked by 


9 Pests in Georgia 


of black ¢ 
thin the ne ATHENS, GA.—A total of 55 fields 
sect can da 93 counties was checked with a 
rn. nge of 5-80% infestation of boll 
V scattered ifmeyi] and an average of 35% punc- 
in squares. All fields examined 
eastern infested. ; 
ind migrati@lllyeavy infestations of bollworm in 
ady, Thomas and Colquitt coun- 
his past wells Six bollworm eggs per 100 termi- 
ed a few film] buds in Jenkins County and 9 
southern IMmbylworm eggs per 100 terminals in 
re leaving tiarren County. 
1 the soil, aright infestations of aphids on cot- 
Measures aiff, in Mitchell, Miller, Appling, Jen- 
— and Oconee counties. Moderate 
festations in Turner, Worth, Col- 
itt, Bacon, Tattnall, Evans and 
of rarren counties. Heavy infestations 
rer Twiggs, Pulaski, Wilcox, Seminole, 


rady, Thomas, Cook, Coffee and 
rke counties. All 55 fields infested 
ith aphids. 

Spider mites—light to moderate in- 
stations of spider mites in all fields. 
W. C. Johnson. 


oll Weevils Active in 
arts of Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Boll wee- 
Is are causing considerable damage 
the southern counties with some 
pht spotted damage up as far as 
puderdale County. The heaviest in- 
stations are south of Jackson, Ten- 
bssee, with the severest infestations 
bing below Highway 57. A few first 
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ns pneration weevils are emerging at 
tands his time (July 15) but the peak of 

ergence should come by the end of 
tton farmenxt week. This week’s square count 
ntinue to b 


erage was 18% and was 31% at 
his time last week. The square count 
erage was 28% at this time last 
par. The average per cent of punc- 
red squares for the heavier infested 
buthern counties was 21%. There 
bs been a drop in per cent of punc- 
red squares since last week. This is 
obably due to the falling of infested 
juares from the overwintered wee- 
ls—R. P, Mullett, 


eavy Rains Reduce 
tasshopper Numbers 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Recent heavy 
ins have helped reduce grasshopper 
mbers around Minnesota, accord- 
Rto A. W. Buzicky, associate state 
tomologist, and L. K. Cutkomp, en- 
mologist at the University of Min- 
Sota. They report that rains during 
e hatching season killed a large 
Mber of the two-striped hoppers 
at commonly hatch along roads and 
growers As result, these hoppers 
e applicationga@fll not be as much of a problem in 
he season thi@any areas as they have been in some 
it they years, 
yw to obtal € rains had no -leg- 
Beye hoppers have just started 
~ch and can be expected to be 
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WA—First pupation of 
occurred at Ankeny July 
the earliest in the 9 years 
records. On July 10, 11, 
new egg masses laid by first 


e borer 


this is 
mstantly detaijeg 
i) 


y worm 


erious threat 00d Moths wer 

eather, bone and Story, 
into the oe rae in Boone County grew 2 i 
ipment. in 7 rv grew 2 in- 


ys! There is some infesta- 


tion of first brood borers in grain 
sorghum. Second brood borers will 
be much more serious in sorghum. 
Smartweed has good infestation of 
larvae. 

Second brood borer will be hard to 
control. There is a lot of late corn 
to infest and moths will be emerging 
from July 22 until Sept. 1. In tests 
conducted to date, granules have 
given as good control as sprays 
against second brood borers. 

Armyworms are moving from oats 
to corn in Boone County and Marion 
County. They range from % to 14 
inches long. 

Corn earworm and common stalk 
borers are present in whorls and up- 
per stalks of corn in most counties. 
Infestation is light, worms are large. 
No control suggested. 

Chinch bugs are showing up. In 
some counties adults laid eggs in 
small corn (Ringgold). In others 
(Mills and Taylor) nymphs are mi- 
grating from wheat to corn. In Wayne 
County they are moving from sudan 
to grain sorghum. 

Grasshoppers range from 2 very 


HERE’S many a way to skin a cat — solve your 
formulation problems — and cut costs — when 
you have Sohiogen solutions to back you up. 
In many cases, a simple change in materials tee 
rate of ammoniation . . . or chemical and physical 
characteristics can make differences in formulation 


results and cost of manufacture. 


The complete line of Sohiogen nitrogen solutions 
offers greater flexibility of formulation. No other 


small hoppers per square yard in hay 
fields, gardens and fencerows in 
northern Iowa to 25 per square yard 
(half grown to adult) in southern 
Iowa.—Harold Gunderson. 


Lygus Bugs, Fleahoppers 
Loom Large in Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Lygus bugs and 
fleahoppers are the most troublesome 
insects in the cotton picture. They 
are present in many fields of Cochise 
county, and in Graham county east 
of Safford and in the Thatcher area. 

In Maricopa county, lygus counts 
were heaviest in the Chandler area. 
Bollworms and bollworm eggs are 
showing up in most areas, but control 
chemicals are not warranted as yet.— 
J. N. Roney. 


Fire Ant Continues 
Northward Journey 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The imported 
fire ant is gradually working his way 
north and west, according to H. R. 
Prickett, Lubbock, sub-area leader 


» 


Let the man from Sohio show 
you how cut formulation costs 


nitrogen producer offers a more complete line. 
What’s more, the man from Sohio is trained to 
help you in your selection. He knows formulation 
problems. And, he’s prepared to work out advan- 
tages of shipping and handling . . . or show you ways 
to use Sohiogen’s increased flexibility to greatest 
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for the division of plant pest control, 
USDA. 

He reports that the ant is now 
usually found more than 200 miles 
from the coast and infestations occur 
throughout Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. The pest now infests more 
than 20,000 acres in five Gulf Coast 
counties of Texas. An appeal has been 
made for federal aid to bring the in- 
sects under control. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphids 
Build Up in California 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Tempera- 
tures generally over the 100-degree 
mark have caused a rapid buildup of 
spotted alfalfa aphid infestations in 
Sacramento Valley counties. Report- 
ed in the Valley for the first time last 
July, the aphids overwintered and 
are now posing a real menace, accord- 
ing to county agricultural commis- 
sioners and farm advisers. 

Some natural predators are pres- 
ent, principally lacewings, but there 
has been a decrease in ladybird bee- 
tles. 


cost-cutting advantage. 


So call the man from Sohio. He’ll be glad to 
help. And you'll be glad he did. 


We’re serious about service at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 628 


FT. AMANDA RD. 


LIMA, 


To 
ia 
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Minnesota Says to 
Apply Nitrogen on 


Pastures in Fall 


Minnesota fall pasture fertility rec- 
ommendations have been given as fol- 
lows by the agricultural extension 
service of the Institute of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. It states that fertilizer recom- 
mendations for phosphorus and po- 
tash are based on the Minnesota soil 
test. Unless erosion is a problem both 
nutrients can be applied in the fall 
which is probably the best time inas- 
much as many permanent grass pas- 
tures are quite wet ir the spring. 


Nitrogen recommendations are 
also based on the soil test but be- 
cause the organic matter content of 
a soil is a less reliable indication of 
available nitrogen, other soil fac- 
tors are taken into account in mak- 
ing nitrogen recommendations. Of 
these, the drainage of the soil and 


past manure applications are most 
important. Generally poorly-drained 
soils need more nitrogen than a 
well-drained soil of the same or- 
ganic matter content. 


In the northern half of Minnesota 
the grazing periods can be extended 
by splitting the nitrogen application, 
applying half of the nitrogen in the 
fall or early spring and half in July. 
In southern Minnesota there is gen- 
erally no advantage in splitting the 
nitrogen application because high 
temperature and lack of moisture 
prevent the growth of grasses. 

Fall applications of nitrogen is rec- 
ommended on all soils if applied just 
before freeze up. Some nitrogen loss 
may occur on very sandy soils if ap- 
plied too early in the fall. 

The following is a guide to ferti- 
lizer use for permanent grass pas- 
tures in Minnesota: 

As in the case of grass pastures, 
fertilizer recommendations are based 
on soil tests. In order to minimize 
the risk of bloat nitrogen can be ap- 
plied to stimulate the grass in the 


mixture. Fertilizer is broadcast an- 
nually as a topdress and can be ap- 
plied at any time during the year. 
Fall applications are desirable in that 
the farm work load is probably less 
than in the spring and field condi- 
tions are drier. It is however less im- 
portant to get fertilizer on grass le- 
gume mixtures early in the spring 
than it is for straight grass pastures. 

Recent work at Minnesota has 
shown that in the northern part of 
the state at least, nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion of grass pastures together with 
good pasture grazing mangement may 
be the most profitable system of pas- 
ture management. Cow days of graz- 
ing have been increased 2 to 3 times 
by applications of 200 lb. nitrogen an 
acre. 

The importance of hay and pasture 
lands in Minnesota is indicated in 
a recent statement by Frank Hady, 
USDA economist and S. A. Engene, 
agricultural economist at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who say that 
a third of all farm land in the state 
is in hay and pasture. 


45% 


Mamphis, Tennesses, A. 


Grace Chemical Compang 


tilizer Compound 


Why you'll 


its special properties help build 
@ more profitable business for you 


In the fall of the year, you’ll find Grace Urea 
Prills offer you a real opportunity for extra profits. 


That’s because Grace Urea Prills is a superior 
nitrogen fertilizer ideal for fall application. 


Your customers can use Grace Urea Prills profit- 


ably for: 


JV Plow-down of crop residue. (Hastens decom- 
position of the fiber, so that it will not inter- 
fere with new plant growth in the spring.) 


V Broadcast for small grains. 
V Fall fertilization of pastures. 


Recommend these uses to your customers. And 
be sure you supply them with Grace Urea Prills. 


This special free-flowing form of urea “‘weathers” 


wonderfully. Its anti-leaching quality is definitely 
superior to other solid nitrogen fertilizers. And 
it 1s guaranteed 45% nitrogen. 


To build up the nitrogen content in liquid fertilizers, 


Chemical Comp 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


any 


use either Agricultural Grade Grace Crystal Urea or 
Grace Urea Prills. Both dissolve readily, stay dissolved. 


TABLE 1. Guide to Fertilizer Use for py. 


Soil Nitrogen Ph 
texture Soil Pounds of plant 
group test apply per acre ti 
Group I— High 30 
Loams and Medium 60 2 
ner Low 100 60 
Group 2— High 30 20 
Sandy loams Medium 50 40 
and coarser Low 80 60 


TABLE 2. Guide to Fertilizer Use + 
ing Established Stands of L y4... 
Grass Mixtures ‘9 


Soil Nitrogen Phosphate Po 


texture Soil Pounds of plant food; 
group test apply per acre 
Group High 

Loams and Medium 20 40 

finer Low 50 60 

Group 2— High ag 

Sandy loams Medium 30 30 

and coarser Low 60 50 


These areas cover 11 million ac 
in the state, they point out. 
information is based on the 
Census of Agriculture for 1950. 


Proportion of hay and pas 
varies widely from one section of t} 
state to another. In northeaste 
counties, about half of the farm Jay 
is in hay or pasture. There is ais 
a high proportion of hay and pa 
ture in southeastern counties, » 
less than a fourth of the land 
southwestern and western Minn 
sota is in grasslands. 


In general, the economists fo 
that where more land was in gra 
land, dairy farming was more pq 
ular. 


Almost two-thirds of Minnesot 
grasslands were permanently in 
or pasture. This land makes up abd 
20% of the total farm land in # 
state. The highest proportion of pf 
manent grassland—40%— is in 
area just north of the Twin Cit 
and the smallest proportion is in ¢ 
southwestern and western counties 


Florida Fertilizer Man 
Has Some Advice for 


Texas Citrus Growers 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS—“The ma 
difference between the Florida cit 
producing area and the Lower f 
Grande Valley of Texas is that Fi 
ida started out with nothing 3 
built up its present proportions w 
the valley started with everythi 
and, if it’s not careful, will wind 
where we started.” 


That’s what the man said. H 
W. R. (Buster) Hancock, gene 
manager of the Superior Fertili7 
and Chemical Co. at Tampa, pr 
dent of the Florida Agricultu 
Council, chairman of the govern 
agriculture committee, secretary 
the Florida Farm Bureau and M 
of the Year in Florida Agricult 
for 1957 as selected by Progress 
Farmer magazine. 


Mr. Hancock toured north 
Mexico citrus areas and the val 
with Stanley Crockett, chairman 
the Texas Citrus Advisory Coun 
He said that Florida started out W 
poor soil and had to build it up ™ 
fertilizers and the use of minor 4 
ments for citrus trees. The Te! 
valley started out with a rich ‘ 
but is rapidly depleting it, he ‘ 

While the quality of Texas sr 
fruit is outstanding, Florida may 
able to maintain its selling adv 
tage because it has been able 
achieve higher yields through the 
of fertilizers, minor elements, 1" 
ticides, fungicides and other % 
cultural chemicals, he said. Flo 
yields are around twice those 
Texas where growers have bee! 
prone to rely on the native fert! 
of the soil. Mr. Hancock predic 
that they would come around to ™ 
widespread use of fertilizers ° 
minor elements for citrus. 

Mexican production is even }° 
than that of Texas. The Tamaull 
state average will be only ‘W° 
three boxes per tree even in the ol 
producing areas. Mexican produ’ 
fertilize on an average of only ° 
every two years. 


3 
: 
— NET WEIGHT 60.LBS. 
\ 
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FIELD NOTES FROM THE COUNTY AGENT 
Dairyman Records Profits from 


Long Term Fertilization Plan 


By Raymond Rosson 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


mowed the alfalfa twice and harvest- 
ed 1% tons of hay per acre. 

In August, 1956, he again tilled the 
alfalfa (which was better than the 
preceding August, without reseeding) 
and disced it once and sowed three 
bushels of oats, 17 Ib. of vetch and 14 
Ib. of rye grass; using 300 Ib. again 
of the 6-12-12 along with 200 lb. of 
nitrogen and 200 Ib. of 60% potash. 
He did not sow any alfalfa in this 


he had a good 75% of a Stand, 


farmer will get another cyt+; 

falfa hay before he seeds it 2,’ 
August. 
In the two years, this 15- 

has produced 390 tons of nan 7 
silage and some 54 tons of excelja 
hay, besides furnishing 2,500 cow-da 
grazing on a good pasture. , 
In other words this dairy man 
getting 13 tons of silage per acre , 


In December this farmer scattered 
six loads of manure per acre and in 
March, 1956 he applied another 100 


year. He is also getting two ty 
alfalfa hay per acre per year, ual 
as 84 cow-days grazing per acre y 


seeding. 
In December he applied the same 
amount of manure and in March, 


What would you tell a farmer, if 
he came to you and said, “Look, 


I seeded a 15 acre field to alfalfa in 
1956 and I have only a half stand. 
What would you advise?” 

That is the question asked by one 
of our dairy farmers. He seeded the 
15 acres in 1954 and he had only 
a half stand of alfalfa in 1955. We ad- 
vised him to till and disc and sow 
three bushels of oats; 14 Ib. of rye 
grass and 17 lb. of vetch per acre. 
We also advised him using 300 pounds 


Ib. of nitrogen per acre. 


‘During February and March 30 
cows were grazed on the 15-acre 
field for 40 days. Although this 
dairy man was feeding silage and 
alfalfa hay at the time they were 
on this pasture, his milk production 
jumped 90 Ib. per day for the 40- 
day period. 


1957, he applied another 100 Ib. of 
nitrogen per acre. 

He again grazed 35 cows for 41 
days and his milk flow was stepped 
up as it did the year before. 


In May this year he harvested 14 
tons of good silage per acre, and 
during the first week of July this 
year he harvested 17 tons of ex- 
cellent hay for the same 15 acres. 


year. 


This dairy man is applying pj, 
food per acre per year as follons 
51 Ib. of N, 36 Ib. of P, 158 jp, 0 
K, plus six tons manure. 


This fellow sold 10,922 Ib. mj 
from each of 34 cows in 1956 and» 
ceived $507 per cow for milk 

farms 118 acres of land and he 80 
$169 worth of produce per acre 


In late May, 1956, the 15-acre field 
produced 12 tons of silage per acre. 
After this, during the summer he 


of 6-12-12, 200 lb. of nitrogen and 
200 Ib. of 60% potash per acre. This 
was done in late August. 


1956. 


Storage Shed Razed 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A storag 
shed on the Oregon State Colle 
campus here was razed by an ¢ 
plosion causing extensive damage 
fertilizers and chemicals stored in 
college officials report. The buildin 
constructed earlier this year, wi 
valued at $15,000. 


HOPPERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


We saw this alfalfa before he cut 
it the last time and it looked as if 


Why more and more dealers are finding 
the Phillips 66 EXTRAS 


Make Selling 
and 
More Profitable 


‘ 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 
for your use. 


growers and raisers of field crop 
Strawberries and prunes were bei 
threatened, and A. S. Mills, a farmé 
from Gilroy, reported that the gra 
hoppers “have stripped 13 acres of 
alfalfa and seven of my pastureland 


Meanwhile, control operations ir 
what is perhaps the state’s greates 
grasshopper invasion since 194 
were underway from the mountair 
valleys of San Diego County to thé 
foothill grasslands of northern Cali 
fornia. Federal, state and county 
agencies are cooperating on man. 
fronts. 


An example of such community e 
fort against the pests is found in Ker 
County where officials and land o 
ers joined to treat 135,000 acres 1 
aircraft spraying. 

Another program of this typ 
covering some 30,000 acres of val 
able meadow pasture in San Die 
County recently was completed, a 
cording to the State Department 
Agriculture. Operations covering 
500 acres in Alpine County are unde 
way. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, gra 
hoppers have damaged local cit 
plantings in foothill areas of Tula 
County. Bait and spray applicatiot 
were made. Fresno, Kings, Madet 
and Merced counties also report 
grasshopper troubles. 


In the North, Butte and Teham 
counties experienced serious 0U 
breaks while Stanislaus, Colus‘ 
Yolo, Glenn and Shasta countie 
are developing sizeable troubl 
areas. 


Sutter and Yuba counties have 
stricted areas of potential conce 
and local outbreak conditions we 
reported from Alameda, Lake, Mar 
and Santa Clara counties. 

R. W. Harper, chief of the Sta 
Bureau of Entomology, said m0 
than 100 tons of poison bran bi 
had been spread in barrier strips | 
halt the movement in Tehama Cou 
ty but the problem was complicat 
by nearly 300,000 uncontrolled rane 
land acres on east and west sides 
the county. 

In Butte County, grassland te! 
of nearly 200,000 acres along t 
eastern foothills supports high st 
hopper numbers. Damage pred! 
nated in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
well as olive and other orchard pla! 
ings. 

Mr. Harper said that the next f 
weeks will be critical with res? 
to the problem. 


PRIELED 
AMMONIUM 

__ NITRATE. 
FERTILIZER 


SUARANTEED ANALYS!S-NITROGEN 335% 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast 
resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 


_ PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 
quality mixed goods. 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

MOINES, |OWA—6éth Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
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Store Nitrogen 
in Soil During 
Winter Months 


illinois Specialist 
Discusses Factors of 
Fall Fertilization 


By EDWARD H. TYNER 
University of Minois 
Applying nitrogen in the fall helps 
to distribute the labor load on farms 
and relieves storage problems of ferti- 
zer companies. In humid regions 
there is a possibility that a good part 
of nitrogen applied in the fall may 
leach out. On the other hand, such 
applications can be made satisfac- 
torily by giving careful attention to 


these points: 


1. Kind of carrier applied 

9, Amount of nitrogen applied 
per acre 

8. Soil temperatures at time of 
and after application 

4, Soil characteristics, particular- 
ly subsoil permeability 

5. Rainfall and depth to which 
water percolates 

6. Vegetative cover 

1. Kind of residues plowed under 


Soils contain available nitrogen in 
both nitrate and ammonium nitro- 
gen forms. Nitrate nitrogen is leach- 
able. Ammonium nitrogen is non- 
leachable and remains so unless mi- 
crobes convert it to nitrate nitrogen. 

Some fertilizers may supply nitro- 
gen in cither nitrate or ammonium 
form or in varying combinations of 
both. Still others, such as urea and 
calcium cyanamid, contain neither ni- 
trate nor ammonium nitrogen. 

But, when soil temperatures and 
moisture are favorable, microbes con- 
vert these materials first to ammoni- 
um and then to nitrate nitrogen. The 
potential loss of fall-applied nitrogen 
on permeable soils in areas of rela- 
tively high rainfall will therefore de- 
pend on the carrier. The potential 
leachability of nitrogen carriers is 
shown in Table 1, 


The microbial population must 
be relatively inactive if a soil is to 
retain fall-applied nonleachable ni- 
trogen. Nitrification, which is a 
function of certain bacteria, ceases 
at 32° F. The rate of nitrification is 
low at temperatures ranging from 
50° to 55° F. In Illinois soil tem- 
peratures drop below 50° F. rather 
rapidly in the fall. Under these con- 
ditions nitrification soon ceases. If 
therefore, nonleachable 
rms of nitrogen should not be ap- 


Plied until the soil reaches this tem- 
Perature, 


iw can wait for nitrification to 
and risk bad weather 
blicati ay prevent making a fall ap- 
7 1on of nitrogen, Or one can ap- 
ithe eachable nitrogen at slightly 
soil temperatures during fa- 
able weather, knowing that some 
(Continued on page 16) 
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GOOD PASTURES MAKE CONTENTED OWNERS, 
TOO—Adequate fertilization and careful maintenance 
cut feed costs and allow longer grazing season on lush 
pastures. Farmers realize better income from well-ferti- 
lized pastures on a grassland economy. Seen here is a 


supplementary pasture of sudan grass which made good 
feed for herd of Hereford yearlings on a farm near Weep- 
ing Water, Nebraska. Midwestern farmers form a great 
sales potential for fertilizers and herbicides to be utilized 
on pasture and range lands. (USDA Photo) 


Minnesota Pasture 
Trials Show How 


Fertilizer Pays 


ST. PAUL. MINN.—A total of 
some fifty persons participated in the 
July 1-2 pasture fertilization tour in 
northeastern Minnesota conducted by 
the Minnesota sub-committee of the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee. Charles Simpkins and Ermond 
Hartmans, University of Minnesota 
extension specialists had planned the 
tour which began at the University 
farm school in St. Paul and termi- 
nated the next day in Carlton coun- 
ty where inspections were made of 
bluegrass pastures on private farms. 


The Grand Rapids Station was 
visited first, where the group was 
shown pastures comprising largely 
bluegrass which had received varying 
amounts of complete fertilizers dur- 
ing the year. Some ten plots were 
involved in this experiment, with fer- 
tilizer being added at rates of from 
50 to 300 lb. an acre. Two of the 
plots served as checks, receiving no 
additional fertilizer. 


Final results of the 1957 trials 
will not be known until later in 
the season, since measurements of 
yield are based on the utilization of 
the forage through grazing. (Cow- 
days of pasture and pounds of milk 
produced to the acre.) 


In 1956, a similar test using seven 
locations brought significant results, 
the University revealed. After appli- 
cations of 100 lb. nitrogen, 60 lb. P,Os 
and 60 lb. K.O, the fertilized area 
produced 4,333 Ib. milk an acre, and 
allowed 223 days of grazing. The un- 
fertilized area yielded only 2,000 Ib. 
milk and 101 cow-days an acre. 

The caravan then drove to Carlton, 
Minn. to visit the farm of George 
Oraskovich who has been keeping rec- 
ords on permanent grass pasture 
areas and alfalfa-brome pasture on 

(Continued on page 15) 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


_ By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


As mentioned elsewhere, this issue is the second in a series of 
four intended to help everyone connected with the sale of fertilizer to 
achieve a better volume during the off-season months, particularly 
in fall. Likewise, the material in this special emphasis issue is aimed 
at promoting the increased use of fertilizer on pasture and range land, 
areas which have been undernourished in plant food far too long for 


efficient production. 


The specially prepared material is intended to put money in 
the dealer’s pocket. Dealers will find it directly beneficial to glance 
through the editorial material found in this issue and put the informa- 


tion to work to pick up more off- 
season fertilizer customers. Pastures 
generally lack fertilizer because farm- 
ers and ranchers have not been fully 
educated to the benefits possible from 
getting them up to peak efficiency. 


Agronomists agree that one of 
the best ways to keep pastures pro- 
ducing is to fertilize them. Pas- 
ture grasses need plant nutrients 
just the same as any other crop. 


The use of fertilizers on pastures 
helps to improve the quality of the 
forage. It also helps the livestock to 
make proper and profitable gains on 
the pastures. Fertilizing also helps 
to keep the proper plant mixtures in 
the pasture. And one of the best ways 
to use the moisture efficiently is to 
have a soil high in plant nutrients. 


Every dollar spent for fertilizer 
on pastures will return from $2 to 
$10, depending on the crop, avail- 
able water and management. It is 
common to double pasture and 
meadow yields with fertilizer. 


This is the story that has to be 
gotten to the farmer and the rancher 
and the fertilizer dealer is in the 


best position to tell this story. This 
special issue is published so that 
dealers and fertilizer salesmen can 
avail themselves of some ammunition 
in bringing the story to their cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
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IMPORTANT SELLING POINT... 


Off-Season 


Both Buyer and Seller 
Of Fertilizer Benefits 

Additional sales of plant food prod- 
ucts obviously mean extra profits to 
the fertilizer industry, from manu- 
facturer through dealer. In the case 
of pasture fertilization, everyone 
stands to gain . . . particularly the 
farmer who invests in adequate 
amounts of plant food materials. 

The middlewestern states are espe- 
cially adapted to the late summer 
and fall application of fertilizers, not 
only for field crops, but for pastures 
and range lands as well. Farmers told 
about the extra profits they can 
realize from modest investments in 
additional plant food, make good sales 
prospects. . 

Here are some of the recommenda- 
tions and profit-making ideas gener- 
ated in some of the middlewestern 
states by the agricultural experiment 
stations during the past few years. If 
further details are needed, the exten- 
sion service of the staté experiment 
station will be happy to furnish addi- 
tional data keyed to local areas. 


Pasture fertilization and mainte- 
nance pays off! Here are some exam- 
ples of how it is done in various 
states: 


OHIO 


Meadows and rotation pastures may 
be topdressed during the fall, early 
spring or following any harvest. “Ade- 
quate fertilization and proper man- 
agement are essential to the mainte- 
nance of legume stands,” the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station says. 

Meadows containing less than 30% 
legumes should be topdressed during 
the fall or early spring with 60 to 
80 Ib. nitrogen. This nitrogen may be 
obtained from a 10-10-10 or similar 
analysis fertilizer or from straight ni- 
trogen fertilizers. 


On soils very low in phosphate 
seedings in wheat, winter barley or 
rye are often benefited by applica- 
tions of extra phosphate fertilizer 
at the time of making the seeding. 
The recommended application is 200 
Ib. 0-20-0 or 125 Ib. 0-20-20 or 0-20- 
10 an acre with the legume seed. 
The amount of potash applied with 
the legume seed should not exceed 
25 Ib. an acre. 


Band seeding is recommended for 
seedings with oats and those made 
without a companion grain crop. In 
order to band seed, the hose or tubes 
from the seed box should be so ar- 
ranged that the legume seeds fall 10 


to 12 inches behind the disks and 
directly over the band of fertilizer. 
“Nothing is gained if the legume seed 
falls one-half inch or more to one side 
of the fertilizer band,” the station 
warns. 

An application of 40 to 60 Ib. an 
acre of nitrogen on fair to good sods 
will advance early spring grazing by 
2 weeks and will greatly increase 
spring growth. This application may 
be made in the fall or early spring. 
The acreage treated should not ex- 
ceed one-third acre for each cow to 
be grazed. Where all fertilizer nutri- 
ents are needed, an application of 
500 Ib. an acre of 10-10-10 or 14-7-7 
is suggested. 

The accompanying table gives 
recommendations for fertilization of 
legume-grass mixtures and of per- 
manent pasture lands. Data from 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

One of the most important possi- 
bilities of weed spraying in pastures 
is the eradication of patches of Can- 
ada thistle by repeated sprayings 
with 2,4-D. 

Control of Canada thistle can be 
obtained with the use of sodium 
chlorate at 3 lb. a square rod. This 
constitutes the only “one shot” treat- 
ment for Canada thistle so far avail- 
able. For two or three square rod 
patches, this may be the best recom- 


Ohio Recommendations 


Legume-Grass Mixtures 
For meadow or rotation pasture: 


SOILS HIGH SOILS LOW 
in Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash in Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash 
USE TO SUPPLY USE TO SUPPLY 
Fertilizer* Nitrogen Phosphate Potash Fertilizer* Nitrogen Phosphate Potash 
Lbs./A Grade N Lbs./A Grade N K,O 
Seeding with 
small grain com- 
panion crop 300 6-12-12 18 36 36 450 4-16-16 18 72 72 
Seeding without 
small grain com- 
panion crop 225 4-16-16 9 36 36 450 4-16-16 18 72 72 
Maintenance 
First year 
(broadcast) None 0 0 0 350 0-20-20 0 70 70 
Each succeed- 
ing year 
(broadcast) 200 0-20-20+ 0 40 40 400 0-20-20 0 80 80 


* The fertilizer grades listed in this table are the minimum grades recommended for use in Ohio. 


# or 400 pounds 0-20-20 every 2 years. 


Permanent Pasture 


(Bluegrass—White clover) 
SOILS HIGH SOILS LOW 
in Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash | in Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash 
ertili rogen sphate Pot Fertilizer® i 
Lbs./A Grade N 2s K,0 Lbs./A Grade 
‘Apply every 
2 or 3 years 200 0-20-20 0 40 40 500 0-20- 0 0 100 0 


™ * The fertilizer grades listed in this table are the minimum grades recommended for use in Ohio. 


Fertilization Adds 


mendation. Retreatments should be 
expected. 

No single dose of 2,4-D has killed 
thistles at one treatment. 2,4,5-T is 
definitely less effective on thistles 
than 2,4-D, and NCP was no more 
effective than 2,4-D in corresponding 
formulations. 

In studies of repeated treatment in 
Ohio, one half pound an acre has been 
more effective than any heavier rate, 
apparently because heavier doses kill 
the tops so quickly and rapidly that 
there is little opportunity for the 
2,4-D to be translocated to roots and 
kill them. On the other hand, one 
fourth pound an acre was definitely 
too little and ineffective. 

The best treatment for Canada 
thistle, then, to date is to treat twice 
a year with 2,4-D at one half pound 
an acre of amine salt formulation 
for three years, perhaps more. Only 
a few stragglers will be left after two 
years. The first treatment each year 
should be made at bud to early 
bloom and second after growth is 
well started in August or September. 

According to Dr. C. J. Willard, de- 
partment of agronomy of Ohio State 
University, it should be borne in mind 
that any 2,4-D treatment that will 
kill weeds in pastures will also kill 
or severely injure alfalfa, red clover, 
alsike clover, or sweet clover that 
may be present. White clover “includ- 
ing Ladino” is fairly tolerant to light 
applications of 2,4-D, but repeated ap- 
plications will kill it. 


ILLINOIS 


Experiments in Illinois on alfalfa 
with lime and phosphate brought sig- 
nificant results. As compared to a 
check plot which produced 2,360 Ib. 
alfalfa with no lime or fertilizer add- 
ed, the addition of 1,500 lb. super- 
phosphate brought the yield up to 
6,560 lb. The same amount of rock 
phosphate made a yield of 6,120 lb., 
and 1,000 lb. rock phosphates plus 500 
lb. superphosphate resulted in a yield 
of 6,020 Ib. 

In another test extending over a 
9-year period (1947-1955) the addi- 
tion of nitrogen and phosphate to 
plots already treated with lime and 
potash, brought significant results. 

The check plot yielded 2,300 Ib. 
hay. Compared to that, the area 
treated with rock phosphate in- 
creased the yield to 5,400 lb. The ad- 
dition of nitrogen made 4,200 Ib., 
while nitrogen plus rock phosphate 
made it 5,320 lb. A combination of 
nitrogen and superphosphate pro- 
duced a yield of 4,980 Ib. 

In another 7-year experiment, a 
check plot of alfalfa-clover-timothy 
produced 240 lb. on the average. The 
addition of lime to a similar plot 


brought the yield up to 2399 lb 
— lime and potash made it 99,4 
The biggest yield, however, came 
from treatment with lime, potash oul 
perphosphate and nitrogen. 
brought a yield of 4,480 Ib., the Tj 
nois station reports. 

The control of wild garlic, wilg 
onions and winter brush in Thlinoig 
is also an important economic factor 
the University says. These plantg 
cause Illinois farmers to lose an esti 
mated $500,000 or more a yea 
through dockage in wheat and yp, 
desirable flavors in milk and meat 
products. Controls include cultural 
practices such as plowing in eithe 
late fall or early spring to smothe 
germinating plants, or chemical cong 
trol. The latter is not easy, the sta 
tion says, but it is possible to contro} 
in their growing stages with heay 
applications of 2,4-D. Recommended 
timing for such application is April, 


WISCONSIN 


Fertilization and good maintenancd 
can do wonders for pasture lands j 
Wisconsin, according to the state ex 
periment station at Madison. Follow 
ing a recent survey of some 350 Wis 
consin farms which took part in ; 
two-year grassland farming program 
it was found that there isn’t a single 
acre of land in the state too good ta 
be used for pastureland! 

Here are some of the facts gained 
from the survey: 


Some of the pastures entered in 
the program produced better than 
5,000 pounds total digestible nutri- 
ents an acre. This is equivalent to 
100 bu. corn, over. 200 bu. oats or 
five tons of high quality hay. 


He summarizes that the averagé 
production of the 350 farms was jus 
below 2,400 Ib. total digestible nutri 
ents (TDN). That would match 5f 
bu. corn, 100 bu. oats or two and 3 
half tons of hay. 

The top pastures generally had a 
least 50% Ladino clover and wert 
harvested by strip grazing or gree 
feeding. 

On the other end of the productio 
scale were woodland pastures whic 
produced at the extremely low raté 
of 288 lb. TDN an acre. Permanen 
unimproved bluegrass _ pasture 
ranged from 600 to 900 Ib. TDN. Ren 
ovated pastures ranged from 3,00 
to 4,000 Ib. TDN. 

Production is only part of the pic 
ture, according to the University. I 
costs from one half to one cent 4 
pound to produce good pasture. Cos 
per pound of TDN from hay is some 
where between one and a half an( 
two cents a pound, Farm grains ruf 
up to three and a half cents. 


It was thus concluded that those 
farmers who get high production 
from pasture will be well ahead of 
farmers who must pay for a high 
share of their feed from other 
sources. 


One other lesson is pointed up} 
the summary. Pound for pount 
Ladino clover has more nutrition 
value than any other forage grass © 
legume in Wisconsin, it was found. | 

Prof. C. J. Chapman of the Un 
versity of Wisconsin department ° 
soils, long an advocate for greate 
use of nitrogen on pastures and othe 
crops, says that pasture improvemel! 
through the application of 10-10-10 0 
other high nitrogen fertilizer pres‘? 
a great opportunity for low unit COS 
milk and meat production in Wisc 
sin. 

“There are thousands of acres ° 
pasture land in Wisconsin where th 
application of 500 Ib. 10-10-10 4 
acre every second or third year, W'' 
ammonium nitrate or other nitros® 
applied during the intervening ye?! 
will be a highly profitable inves" 
ment,” he declares. “Some agro! 
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in fall-plowed fields which are to be 
fitted for grain, corn, or other crops 
the following spring. 

“Anhydrous ammonia is fixed chem- 
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be less when you buy and apply in the 
fall. Remember storage is one of the 
problems of the anhydrous ammonia 
manufacturer. He is anxious to keep 
his plant in continuous production 
and will make some price concessions 
to those who will take part of his 
off-season output. 

‘Fall purchase of fertilizer will 
help to relieve the lack of factory 
storage space and will help to get 


ao pt away from the ‘last minute run’ on 
sstible nutri- Mae Ttilizer plants in late spring. It will 
quivalent to fmm ed to provide better service in de- 
Fan cats o livery, and will increase the supplies 
y hay. available to farmers who can also re- 


lieve their own rush of spring work 
by fall application.” 


Here are some of Prof. Chapman’s 
suggestions for fall use of fertilizers: 


1. Topdress new seedings of alfalfa 
and clover or old established fields of 
alfalfa in early fall in the manner 
previously indicated. The resulting in- 
creased vigor often prevents winter- 
killing. 


the averagg 
rms was jus 
yestible nutri 
ild match 5( 
or two and 4 


erally had a 
er and 
zing or gree 


he productio 2. Fertilize fall-seeded wheat or 
istures whic tye at the time of seeding, (nitro- 
1ely low ratq™™ gen topdressing should be delayed 
». Permanent till late fall), 

Rell 3: Lime and fertilize permanent 
1 from P*Stures being renovated in the fall 


at the time the land is being worked 


rt of the pic Up. 
University. I 4. Pasture not being renovated may 


one cent °° topdressed with phosphate-potash 
pasture. Cosf™m at any time. Fall application 
hay is some of straight nitrogen fertilizer or 10- 
1a half andgm 10-10 should be limited to non-sandy 
m grains ru soils and withheld until late fall. 
onts. fertilizer such as 0-10-30 
in the fall to fall-plowed fields which 
cect - to be seeded to small grain and 
ae ahead of gumes the following spring. 
for a high 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma A&M College has made 
; rong points in favor of fall ferti- 
ointed up if zation. Here is what it has to say 
for pound on the subject: 


e nutrition 


‘Fertilizati 
rage grass 0 ion of improved pastures 


during the fall or early winter months 


was found. 3 in Oklahoma is a ‘must.’ This applies 
of the UNI for successful maintenance of both 
partment OM warm season and cool season grass- 
for greate legume combinations. Satisfactory es- 
res and othe tablishment of cool season grass pas- 
and establishment of clovers 
lizer present dks He in warm season grass pas- 


n be accomplished only with 


low unit or ‘ate fertilization at that time. 


m in Wiscom 

‘Phosphorus is usually the first 
of acres iting plant nutrient for legume 
in where th Production on most soils in. the 
10-10-10 aM ‘tate. Adequate potassium must 
rd year, wit be supplied to maintain le- 
‘ther nitroge gumes in srass-legume pasture mix- 
vening "res. Application of these plant 
table inves Nutrients during the fall months is 


early growth of annual reseeding 
winter legumes. 


“Nitrogen applied with fall seeding 
of the cool season grasses such as 
brome, fescue and orchard grass, is 
likewise necessary to increase early 
growth and vigor of the young plants 
prior to the winter extremes in tem- 
perature and moisture. 

“Fertilization of native grass 
ranges and meadows is not recom- 
mended as a general practice in Okla- 
homa at present. Use of stocking 
rates suited to seasonal carrying 
capacity of the native grass ranges 
along with weed and brush control 
offer greatest possibilities for im- 
provement and profitable mainte- 
nance of these extensive native grass 
areas.” 


Brush Control in 
Oklahoma 


For weed control on native grass 
areas, one pound of 2,4-D an acre 
should be used. The time of applica- 


tion depends on moisture conditions 
and stage of growth of the particular 
weed species involved. May and June 
are the best months for spraying 
pastures in Oklahoma. If susceptible 
crops are nearby, the amine type of 
2,4-D should be used. The ester for- 
mulations may be used if other crops 
will not be endangered. Because of 
the low cost of chemicals for this 
treatment (approximately $1.00 per 
acre), over 50% of the range land of 
pan could be sprayed profita- 


In all tests frém the Oklahoma 
State University Station, a good 
turf of properly managed grass has 
been the best method for weed con- 
trol. Treatments with 2,4-D have 
been superior to mowing on native 
pastures. The extended drouth and 
overgrazing in the last four or five 
years has destroyed or weakened 
the desirable grasses, making it 
possible to use 2,4-D to a greater 
advantage than ever before. Not 
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only must weed competition be ell- 
minated for revival of the old es- 
tablished grasses, but new young 
grasses must be protected. 


Most of the improved pastures in 
Oklahoma are planted to Bermuda 
grasses and legumes. This grass is 
very competitive and weeds usually 
are not a great problem. 2,4-D can- 
not be used on the legumes in these 
pastures, but some herbicides now be- 
ing tested look promising for selec- 
tive weed killers for use on some of 
the forage legumes adapted to Okla- 
homa. 

Oklahoma’s recommendations for 
the control of the millions of acres 
of useless scrub oak growing on 
ranges in Oklahoma is 2 Ib. low vola- 
tile 2,4,5-T an acre the first year, fol- 
lowed with a 1 Ib. application the sec- 
ond year. Usually. the chemicals are 
applied with an airplane in May or 
June using 4 gal. water and 1 gal. 
diesel oil an acre as a carrier. To give 
the young grasses under the trees 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Because chemical harvest aids make harvesting easier, more economical and, 
therefore, more profitable, the use of these products is rapidly increasing. 
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prove its widely used defoliants and desiccants. In the meantime, in seeking 
a perfect defoliant, several candidates are being field tested. The newest one 
is PENCO DESICCANT L-10, which is available this season for use on 
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, phisting 


DIAMOND BLACK LEAF CO. 


offers advertising and other in- 
formation on its new weed kill- 
er product, “Fence Rider.” II- 
lustrated are two advertise- 
ments for use of dealers who 
stock this product. Can be util- 
ized in stores, in window dis- 
plays, or as mailing pieces 
locally. Each piece is 414 
1314”. Check item No. 2 on the 
coupon, 


Of 


te 


THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL IM- 
PROVEMENT COMMITTEE has 
folder-booklet available for 
promotion of fall fertilization. 
Designed to increase fall sales 
of plant food materials, the 
folder presents facts, figures, 
sales pointers, illustrations and 
other information useful to the 
dealer in discussing the matter 
with farmer customers in the 
store. Check item No. 3 on the 


coupon. 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL Corp. 
offers its dealers a store banner 
11 x 26” in size, urging customers 
to make use of insecticide-fertiliz- 
er mixtures for control of soil in- 
sects. The banner is suitable for 
placing near bags of mixed goods, 
on the bulletin board, or in a dis- 
play window. Fluorescent red 
background with black letters 
make the banner an eye-catcher. 
Check Item No. 1 on coupon. 


Pee; 


Fai 


Fall fertilisation gives better spread of work. Fertilizer - on in the 
fall: speeds in the spring. 


physical cohdition. 
© Larger thachinés can be used that save and igbor. 


« i ronscablirg and plowing down puts the fertilizer in moist soil which: 4 
increases its efficiertcy i in a dry year. : js : 


2 It’s better to risk the loss of a little nitrogen than to ink not ad a 
«fertilizer on at’all. 


Late summer ¢ or fal top-dreseing helps hold the in 2 


eg It’s easier to o get the exact fertilizer ratio ae grade you weit 


7 
| 
: 
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with the purchase of.-- ‘2.50 ) 
WEED ond BRUSH KILLER SPRAY-RATER 


sp 


DAVISON CHEMICAL CO. of- 
fers its dealers a colorful 
motion display, electrically 
operated to make it appear 
that granular fertilizer is 
pouring out of the bag into 
a the spreader. It is powered 
y by 110 v AC motor which 

turns a plastic wheel con- 
taining actual granular fer- 
tilizer. Display is 1714” high, 
11” wide and 5” deep. Done 
in four color art and illumi- 
nated with an electric light, 
the display is an eye-catcher. 
Check item No. 6 on coupon. 


NOW! at (Dealer's Name) 
WOTTEST WEED KILLING TEAM ON THE MARKET TODAY! 


‘wr 
Domest ever te 


NOW! at (Dealer’s Name) 
HOTTEST WEED KILLING TEAM 
ON THE MARKET TODAY! 


Please send me the items checked: 


doom 
G 
weeds, impreve crops 
Safe, sure end sumple Monsanto, the brand you can depend on’ 


1 Nol. Heptachlor Store Banner No. 4. Display Stand and News- 
: paper Mats 
No. 2. Fence Rider Advertise- 5 Nitrogen Advertising 
ments Mats 
DEALER’S NAME 


No. 3. Fall Fertilization Booklet No. 6. Electric Motion Display 
ONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. offers its 


fealer 
humerous sales helps for hher- DEALER 


icides many suitable for promotion 

. pr ti NITROGEN DIVISION has a large num- 
or 
ty — and range land. The dis- ber of advertising mats available for 


LIZATION 


in. in the self-explanatory. It is its dealers. Below are shown a few Wome of Firm 

) BBettion ana & means to compel at- which emphasize pasture fertiliza- 

a in-the-stor help the sales efforts tion. They are two and three columns Adaress 
d by fall customers. wide, and the logos can be incorpo- 
- mats and imile offers advertising ated in other ads the dealer may . City Zone State 

| BBelers to for its run. For an assortment check item 
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OFF-SEASON FERTILIZATION 


(Continued from page 11) 


a chance to become established, graz- 
ing should be confined to the winter 
months for the first two years. 


Two successive treatments will 
not completely eliminate scrub oak, 
but they will give the grasses a 
chance to become established and 
compete with the young oak 
sprouts. 


Sand sage is controlled with 1 Ib. 
2,4-D ester an acre. Three consecu- 
tive years of this treatment is rec- 
ommended for Shinnery oak found 
in western Oklahoma. 

On small farms, or areas where it 


growth of the more nutritive forage 
plants enabling them to crowd out 
plants of low nutritive value such as 
Aristida (tickle grass), Broom sedge, 
etc. 


“The extra forage resulting from 
the fertilization of pasture is need- 
ed either for immediate use for the 
livestock on hand or to establish 
a reserve as silage or hay for sum- 
mer drouths and/or for winter 
feeding. Fall is an excellent time to 
apply and work fertilizers into the 
pasture soils. 


“The more extensive use of the 


basic phosphate needs. “However, in 
addition to 1,000 to 1,500 Ib. rock 
phosphate an acre on low phosphate 
soils, we would use 30 to 40 Ib. P20; 
in processed phosphate in a starter 
fertilizer with new seedings. 


“The second phase is that of 
maintaining a productive and vigor- 
ous stand after establishment. 
Numerous demonstrations conduct- 
ed by county extension agents in 
Missouri since 1955 have very defi- 
nitely shown that surface applied 
treatments in either early spring 
or late summer (mid-August to 
mid-September) have contributed 
tremendously to increased produc- 
tion. We recognize that nitrogen is 
very effective almost immediately 
for increased productiveness pro- 
vided there is a satisfactory lime, 


ees a also be done in th 
early fall to rove 
stands. Wea 
In the case of grass cro 
the primary need is nitrogen rath 
than phosphate and potash as is th 
case in legumes which fix their ow 
nitrogen. It should be remembera 
that phosphate applications are als 
important with grasses if the 
very low in available phosphorus The 
topdressing of nitrogen (or phosphat) 
if needed) should be done in ty 
spring just as growth is beginning a 
in the early fall while the plants arg 
still growing. 
For bluegrass pastures, nitrogen ; 
again the necessary nutrient. Top 
dress the nitrogen early in the spring 
or fall, the college says. , 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jack F. Carter, associate agrono. 
mist at the North Dakota Agricy 
tural Experiment Station says tha 
there are approximately 300,000 acres 
of tame grass hay in the state (prob 
ably primarily bromegrass and crest 
ed weed grass) and approximate] 
300,000 acres of tame grass pasturg 
in North Dakota whose productio 
probably could be increased by nitro 
gen fertilization. 

Adequate nitrogen fertilization o 
these pure grasses, followed by aver 
age spring rainfall, should doubl 
their forage production or effective] 
double the tame pasture acreage. Thi 
would result in an increase of forag 
worth $12 million at 20 dollars a tof 
for good grass hay. If one can assumé 
that 200,000 of these forage acre 
are old pure bromegrass stands in ; 
tier of 13 eastern North Dakota coun 
ties where good stands of fertilize 
pure bromegrass on productive soil 
could and should produce 2 and % tf 
3 tons of forage an acre, the possibl 
potential increased forage productiot 
would be another 200,000 tons. 


Experiments over the period 
from 1951 to 1953 showed that the 
application of 100 Ib. nitrogen an 
acre brought about significant in- 
creases in a number of varieties of 
hay. 


is dangerous to use airplanes, brush 
is being killed with basal sprays and 
the injection of chemicals into each 
tree. Usually, a concentrated selection 
of diesel fuel and 2,4,5-T are used for 
these treatments. 


MISSOURI 


As is true in practically all of the 
states of the middle west, Missouri’s 
pasture lands offer a large potential 
for fertilizer sales. 

Arnold W. Klemme, assistant di- 
rector of the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station and professor of 
soils at the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, puts it this way: 

“Permanent pastures offer a place 
for profitably increasing use of com- 
mercial fertilizer in Missouri. Ferti- 
litywise, pastures are the most neg- 
lected part of the farm. There are 4.3 
million acres of crop land used ex- 
clusively for pasture which is equi- 
valent to an average of 46 acres per 
farm. Only about one acre in 10 re- 
ceives any fertilizer, yet numerous 
field tests show that well balanced 
fertilizer will approximately double 
the acre yield of forage as well as 
improve its nutritive value. Soil treat- 
ments of fertilizers encourage the 


practice of properly fertilizing pas- 
tures can be expected to significantly 
reduce the expenditures for feed for 
livestock, give more rapid gains and 
healthier livestock and significantly 
increase livestock income per farm. 
Pasture fertilization is a potential 
market for fertilizers which has bare- 
ly been touched in Missouri.” 


C. M. Christy, extension specialist 
in the University of Missouri’s de- 
partment of soils, says the emphases 
in Missouri is on the need for testing 
good soil samples, lime, nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash used in ade- 
quate amounts to correct mineral 
deficiencies, and nitrogen enough for 
productiveness. 

Tests made in the state indicate 
that the typical plant food needs in 
Missouri to establish semi-permanent 
pastures consists of 50 Ib. nitrogen, 
150 lb. P.O; and 50 Ib. K.O. This is 
given merely as a typical plant food 
need. However, the best way to de- 
termine specifically the kind and 
amount of lime and fertilizer needed 
on each field, is through using soil 
tests as the guide. The P.O; mention- 
ed is in processed material, he says, 
but that in no way minimizes the use 
of rock phosphate in providing the 


phosphate and potash situation. 
Most of the Missouri pastures re- 
ceiving surface treatments gave 
tremendous response from complete 
fertilizer applications consisting of 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash. 
Many instances have been observed 
where nitrogen alone has caused a 
decrease in productiveness on low 
mineral fertility soils. This is espe- 
cially true where nitrogen alone is 
used more than once. 


“The demonstrations conducted in 
South Central Missouri and in North- 
west Missouri had applications of 60 
lb. of N, and 60 Ib. each of N, P.O; 
and K:0. More recent demonstrations 
have had applications of 90 lb. of N 
and 90 lb. each of the other two pri- 
mary plant foods. 

“In a nutshell, recommendations 
for fall fertilizer applications to es- 
tablished pastures would consist of 
the use of 60 to 120 Ib. or more of N, 
P.O; and KO an acre. The nitrogen 
would be varied according to the need 
for pasture. In other words, use N 
according to the need for additional 
livestock carrying capacity. 

The need for P.O; and K:O should 
be determined with soil tests. On high 
phosphate and/or potash soils, some 
but in lesser amounts would be rec- 
ommended. Nitrogen alone, one year, 
would be profitable on a fair to good 
stand of grass with a medium mineral 
fertility level in the soil. 

“One demonstration’s results is as 
follows, which is typical of the re- 
sponse being made to more liberal ni- 
trogen, phosphate and potash appli- 
cations to already established grass- 


The Farmer’s Best Defense Against Blight 


Fertilizer recommendations includ 
100 Ib. nitrogen an acre on old “sod 
bound” stands of bromegrass or othe 
pure grasses as the best treatmen 
for increased forage production 
present on a cost return basis. 


Maximum response to nitrogen fe 
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soil to determine the nutrient needs. 
Once this has been done, the lime 
and fertilizer may be applied in the 
early fall and the sod plowed. This 
fertilization application could be de- 


Result? Farmers 
increase their 
yield and incomes. 
Farm dealers who 


gave no response in the form of | 
creased forage or seed yields over U 
fertilized spots. Superphosphate, wit 
100 lb. nitrogen an acre, gave ! 
creased forage and seed yields 0v4 
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erably just as growth is beginning or 
immediately after the first cutting. 
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means ot 
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: management can make 
dividends by careful 
the extra forage produced. 
rh forage alone is desired, a mix- 
iat ce and alfalfa may give 
jelds roximately equal to 
gives a profitable in- 
rease, especially with older stands. 
From 60 to 100 Ib. nitrogen an acre 
applied on old sods. This 
to 300 Ib. ammonium ni- 
equivalent an acre; 100 
mmonium nitrate will help but 
ill not result in.good seed 
tion. i 
yas nitrogen and phosphorus isa 
good practice in establishing grass. 


\bout 150 to 200 Ib. of 10-20-0 or 16- 
90.0 fertilizer usually will suffice. 


phosphatic fertilizers on old stands 
of cultivated grasses ordinarily are 
not necessary. However, on soils espe- 


cially low in available phosphorus, 
qultivated grasses may benefit by a 
top 
and nitrogen. Mixtures of grasses and 
legumes may need phosphorus. Phos- 


dressing of both superphosphate 


phatic fertilizers encourage legumes 
in a pasture or in a meadow mixture. 
Annual applications of 30 to 40 
pounds per acre of available phos- 
phoric anhydride (P:0;) should be 
sufficient for such purposes. Most 
mixed fertilizers do not supply enough 
nitrogen in proportion to phosphorus 
for grasses. Mixed fertilizers used on 
grasses should be supplemented with 
additional nitrogen. 


Forty pounds an acre of available 
phosphoric anhydride (P,0;) is rec- 
ommended for lespedeza, seeded 
alone or With small grains. Les- 
pedeza is not so efficient in using 
rock phosphate as are alfalfa, 
sweetclover or red clover. There- 
fore, greater emphasis is placed on 
superphosphate for lespedeza unless 
the crop is in rotation with alfalfa, 
sweetclover, or red clover, all ferti- 
lized with rock phosphate. 


Lespedeza in extreme southeastern 
Kansas counties may need potassium. 
Where potassium is needed, 200 Ib. an 
acre of a 0-20-20 fertilizer mix is rec- 
ommended, 

Nitrogen may be needed for small 
grain nurse crops. It should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 20 to 40 Ib. an 
acre, either straight or as part of a 
mixed fertilizer. 

Principles underlying successful use 
of fertilizers on red clover and sweet- 
clover are the same as for alfalfa. 
Two hundred pounds of 20% super- 
phosphate, 90 lb. triple superphos- 
phate, or 1,000 Ib. rock phosphate an 
acre are recommended at seeding 
time. The 1,000 lb. rock phosphate 
are expected to influence favorably 
two to four crops of nonlegumes fol- 
lowing the legumes. 

Where potassium is needed in 
southeastern Kansas, it should be 
supplied in the form of a mixed ferti- 


lier; 200 lb. an acre of 0-20-20 is 
recommended. 


NEBRASKA 


Agronomists at the University of 
Nebraska say that fall applications of 
nitrogen on bromegrass and other 
cool Season grasses can result in high- 
ef yields and better quality forage. 
The nutrient should be applied at the 


tate of 60 to 120 Ib. available nitrogen 
an acre, 


The station advises that best re- 
Sults are obtained if half of this 
tate is applied in the late fall and 
“ remainder early in June. From 
” to 80 Ib. available nitrogen is 

*quate for bromegrass seed pro- 


duction and shou 
ld 
late fall be applied in the 


op fertilizer often is needed 
production of an alfalfa- 
ass Combination. Where phos- 
Dhate needed for the alfalfa, phos- 
Se ertilizer should be applied at 
none me the grass-legume mixture is 

“on it is pointed out. 
roe Phosphate was not applied at 
tains ime, good results can be ob- 
y broadcasting the phosphate 


on established stand in the late fall. 
The amount of available phosphate 
to apply should depend on soil test 
recomendations. 

The Nebraska station reports that 
experiments indicate that larger seed 
yields were obtained from fall than 
from spring applications of 120 Ib. 
nitrogen. For the most part, the fall 
applications were more effective than 
the spring applications for increasing 
the yields of hay. However, larger 
yields of protein were obtained from 
the spring applications of nitrogen. 
“It seems likely, therefore, that a 
split application of nitrogen might 
take advantage of the favorable ef- 
fect of fall applications on the yield 
of seed and hay and of the favorable 
effect of the spring applications on 
the protein content of the hay,” a 
station bulletin points out. 


MINNESOTA TOUR 


(Continued from page 9) 


which fertilizer has been applied in 
accordance to the needs indicated by 
soil tests. 


The farmer told the group that 
the program is more than paying 
off, with his having already had six- 
teen days of grazing for his herd 
by June 30, and also that the milk 
production from these cattle is 
more than twice the amount re- 
ceived from the cows on a check 
plot. The fertilized area yielded 
some 3,000 Ib. milk an acre as com- 
pared to 1,200 lb. an acre from the 
unfertilized area. 


Mr. Oraskovich emphasized the 
economy involved in having more 
than twice as many grazing days 
from the fertilized pasture, pointing 
out that the well-fertilized areas are 
ready for grazing much sooner and 
continue to serve much longer than 
those low in fertility. : 

Somewhat the same story was told 
by another Carlton county farmer, 
Maurice Hedberg, who exclaimed that 
he was “amazed” at the results noted 
in the way his pasture responded to 
the treatment. “I just wouldn’t have 
believed it if I had not seen it with 
my own eyes,” he told the group as- 
sembled in his pasture. He said that 
the milk return from the fertilized 
two acres was double the amount 
from the check plot of the same size, 
and opined that the most significant 
gains are yet to come when the fer- 
tilized plot continues to produce later 
in the season after the check area 
becomes unable to support cattle. 

Mr. Hedberg stated that his ferti- 
lizer program had included 200 Ib. ni- 
trogen put on in 50 lb. applications 
in the fall, in the spring, as a top- 
dressing and later in the summer. In 
addition, 85 lb. P.O; and 160 lb. K;O 
were also applied in the spring. 

Representatives of the University 
of Minnesota and the industry were 
present on the trip, plus interested 
local people who joined the tour 
briefly at different points. 


South Carolina Sales 


CLEMSON, S.C.—South Carolina 
fertilizer sales during May totaled 
72,526 tons, compared with 88,324 
tons in May, 1956, according to the 
South Carolina Department of Ferti- 
lizer Inspection and Analysis. Sales 
for the first 11 months (July-May) of 
this fiscal year totaled 788,025 tons, 
a decrease of about 5% from 830,355 
tons in a comparable period a year 
earlier. 


FARM POND TREATMENT 


LEXINGTON, KY.— Farm ponds, 
which may contain poison algae, can 
be harmful to livestock, according to 
James Herron, Kentucky extension 
botanist. Mr. Herron pointed out that 
farm ponds with a distinct bluish- 
green tinge may contain the algae 
and recommended treating with cop- 
per sulfate at the rate of 8 lb. per 
million gallons of water. The exten- 
sion service has issued Leaflet 191 on 


tion here. 


High Water Solubility 
In Phosphate Boosts 
Wheat Growth in Tests 


MORRIS, MINN.—Hi gher water 
solubility in phosphate fertilizers is 
increasing growth in wheat in field 
trials, Merle Halvorson, soils research 
worker at the University of Minne- 
sota, told a recent Visitors’ Day 
gathering at the university’s West 
Central School and Experiment Sta- 


The experiments were conducted in 
cooperation with Roy Thompson, sta- 
tion agronomist and A. C. Caldwell, 
university soil scientists. Mr. Halvor- 
son said that when fertilized with 
phosphate which was 85-90% water- 
soluble, wheat had grown to 15-20% 
height and was 2-3 days farther along 
in maturity than wheat receiving 
low-solubility phosphate. 

He added that these results are 
only tentative and final conclusions 
will be made after the crop is har- 
vested later this summer. 
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These trials are set up to test the 
effect of phosphate solubility on 
wheat and corn growth in the high- 
lime soils of western Minnesota. 
Phosphate solubility percentages be- 
ing tested are 0-3, 18-20, 40-45, 60-65 
and 85-90%. It’s too early to note 
any differences in corn growth from 
the solubility differences. 

In wheat, the fertilizer is being 
tested at three different rates—6, 12 
and 18 lb. of phosphate per acre—and 
was applied with wheat in the drill 
row. The phosphate fertilizer was 
“tagged” with radioactive isotopes. 


NEW COURSE 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The College of 
Agriculture at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis will add a new field 
of study to the curriculum this fall— 
plant nematology. A course in general 
plant nematology—the classification, 
morphology, biology and control of 
nematodes attacking cultivated crops 
—will be taught for the first time on 
the Davis campus. 
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EDWARD H. TYNER 


(Continued from page 9) 


of it may be converted to leachable 
form. The temperature of 50° to 55° 
F., therefore, is a compromise. 

The date on which the soil reaches 
a temperature of 55° F. will vary 
from year to year depending on lat- 
itude, air temperature, direction of 
slope, etc. It is therefore best to 
measure the ternperature of the soil 
before applying nitrogen. 

Temperatures decline more slowly 
at the soil surface than at depths of 
4 to 12 inches. In general, the tem- 
perature reaches 55° F. at a depth of 
1 inch about two weeks later than at 
4 to 12 inches. Thus nonleachable ni- 
trogen that is applied to the soil sur- 
face, when the soil temperature is 
55° F. at the 4-inch depth, will nitrify 
more rapidly, provided moisture is 
favorable for microbial growth, than 
nonleachable nitrogen that is plowed 
under. 


Water is the chief means of mov- 
ing nitrate nitrogen through and 
out of the soil. Any soil character- 
istic that impedes or retards the 
free flow of water through the soil 
profile therefore reduces drainage 
losses of nitrate nitrogen. 


On soils having tight clay subsoils 
with very low permeability, nitrogen 
can be applied in the fall, regardless 
of type of carrier or soil temperature, 
without serious loss through drain- 
age. Cisne and related soil types in 
southern Illinois and Clarence and 
related types in east-central Illinois 
are good examples. Applying nitrogen 
for wheat on Cisne soils in the fall 
would make it unnecessary to apply 
it in the spring when the soil is ex- 
cessively wet and soft. 

On medium-heavy to heavy-tex- 
tured soils with permeable subsoils 
having good internal drainage, how- 
ever, only nonleachable carriers 
should be applied in the fall when soil 
temperatures are below 55° F. 

Fall and winter rainfall in Illinois 
is sufficient, as a rule, to more than 
rep!ace subsoil moisture reserves de- 
pleted during the growing season. On 
permeable soils the excess moisture 
either drains away in tiles or is 
added to ground water veserves. It 
is this excess moisture that contrib- 
utes to nitrate drainage losses. 

The amount of rain needed to initi- 
ate tile flow will vary with soil tex- 
ture. An equal amount of rainfall will 
penetrate deeper in soils with sandy 


profiles than in soils with heavy clay 
subsoils. We can therefore expect 
more nitrate loss through leaching 
on sandy soils than on the heavier 
soils. 

On sandy soils nonleachable nitro- 
gen can be applied in the fall for win- 
ter grains. For corn, however, side- 
dressing is preferable to plowing un- 
der either fall or early spring appli- 
cations, because spring-formed ni- 
trates may leach considerably before 
the corn roots develop. 


In the normally drier areas of 
the Midwest, fall and winter rains 
seldom soak deeper than 4 feet 
into the soil. Thus no leaching 
beyond root penetration occurs and 
even nitrate-containing carriers 
may be fall-applied. 


For the past two winters the sub- 
soil has been dry in certain parts of 
Illinois. This dryness may account for 
the reported success of fall applica- 
tions of nitrate-containing carriers. 
The fact that no water has discharged 
through tiles for many months is not 
normal. Nitrogen applications made 
in the fall on permeable, well-drained 
soils should therefore be confined 
primarily to nonleachable carriers. 

Investigations show that drainage 
loss of a solub'e nutrient is related to 
the amount of that nutrient in the 
soil. The loss of nitrate nitrogen will 
therefore vary with the total amount 
applied, assuming that none of the 
nonleachable nitrogen is converted to 
nitrate nitrogen. Because of the dif- 
ference in nitrate content, we can ex- 
pect the loss to be greater when ni- 
trate of soda is applied in the fall 
than when an equivalent amount of 
nitrogen, as ammonium nitrate or 
Solution 32, is applied (see Table 1). 

The economic loss sustained when 
nitrogen is lost through leaching can 
be measured in two ways: First, there 
is the actual cost of the nitrogen that 
is lost. Second, there is the increased 
crop value that the lost nitrogen 
might have produced. With small ap- 
plications the loss is not great regard- 
less of which yardstick you use. But 
if the leaching loss runs as high as 
25 lb. an acre, the loss in crop value 
may be three times the cost of the 
nitrogen that leaches out. 

Plant roots are effective in reduc- 
ing nitrogen leaching losses, Lysime- 
ter data show that less nitrogen is 
lost from cropped soils than from 


adjacent areas where the soil is fal- 
lowed. Almost no nitrogen drainage 
occurs where continuous grass sods 
are maintained. On the other hand, 
losses where row crops have been 
harvested may be fairly large. Thus 
the kind of crop that is grown has 
an effect on the amount of nitrogen 
lost through drainage. 

The superiority of grass sods over 
intertilled annual crops in reducing 
drainage losses is probably related to 
the greater density of the grass root 
system and the longer season over 
which grass roots actively absorb ni- 
trogen. 


Nitrogen (even carriers that sup- 
ply nitrate nitrogen) can be applied 
in the fall on grass sods without 
serious leaching loss provided the 
grass is growing actively. But when 
grass is winter dormant the root 
system no longer absorbs nitrate 
nitrogen effectively, and nonleach- 
able carriers are preferable. 


Legume roots are also effective in 
absorbing nitrate nitrogen. But ap- 
plying nitrogen to sods that are pre- 
dominantly legumes decreases the 
ability of the legumes to fix nitrogen. 
If nitrogen is to be applied to legume 
sods, it should be done after the le- 
gume is winter dormant. Leaching 
losses of nitrate nitrogen due to nor- 
mal decay can also be minimized by 
delaying fall plowing of legume stands 
until mid-September or later. 

Competition between microbes and 
nonleguminous crops for available ni- 
trogen when residues with wide C:N 
ratios are plowed under can be elimi- 
nated by applying commercial nitro- 
gen. In the process of decay, the 
commercial nitrogen is converted to 
nonleachable organic nitrogen. 


When temperature and moisture 
are favorable, organic nitrogen 
forms undergo further microbial de- 
cay and release available nitrogen. 
Applications of commercial] nitro- 
gen to highly carbonaceous residues 
must be timed in such a way that 
microbial activity will tie up the 
nitrogen and not release it until 
the following season. 


Since microbes cause decay, it is 
obvious that soil temperatures must 
be favorable for microbial activity. 
Otherwise no tie-up of nitrogen can 
take place. If soil temperatures are 
favorable for microbial growth, as 
much as 30 Ib. of nitrogen can be ap- 
plied per ton of highly carbonaceous 
residues. 

The importance of temperature in 
this microbial tie-up of commercial 
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question 
practice of applying nitrog. 

stalks in the fall for the ociten 
pose of hastening decay, There cal 
atively little microbial activity at a 
time of corn harvest. This being the 
case, but little nitrate or ammonj 
nitrogen can be converted into 9 
ganic forms before winter. 1; nitratd 


carriers are used, leaching losses may 
occur. 


On the other hand, nonleachable 
forms will remain in the sojj and 
the decay process will be completed 
in the spring when temperatures 
are again favorable for microbial 
growth. 


Legume residues with narrow CN 
ratios contain enough nitrogen fo, 
rapid decay. Where nitrogen igs to tp 
applied in the fall on legume soqs 
nonleachable types are to be prof. 
erred. 

The practice of applying nitrogen 
to cornfields that are to be planted to 
soybeans for the purpose of rottins 
the residues should be discouraged 
Soybeans, if properly nodulated, can 
fix all the nitrogen they need. 4). 
though applying nitrogen to corp. 
stalks before soybeans are planted 
does hasten decay, it also reduces the 
ability of the soybeans to fix nitro- 
gen. 

Applying nitrogen under these cir. 
cumstancse is equivalent to applying 
it to the beans themselves, a practice 
that is not generally recommended in 
Illinois. Furthermore, it may cause 
excessive vegetative growth at the 
expense of yield. 
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Better Practices Boost 
Legume Seed Output 
In Minnesota Trials 


ST. PAUL — Honey bees, fertilizer 
and insecticides—those are the in- 
gredients needed to spell success in 
legume seed production. 


That’s the conclusion of a group of 
University of Minnesota scientists 
after years of experimental field work 
in northern Minnesota. They are F. 
G. Holdaway, A. G. Peterson, K. W. 
Tucker and B. A. Haws, entomolo- 
gists, and P. M. Burson and H. W. 


They have found that poor pollina- 
tion, lack of phosphate and potash 
nutrients in the soil and harmful in- 
sects have been responsible for low 
seed yields in alsike clover, red clover, 
alfalfa and sweetclover—Minnesota's 
main forage legume seed crops. 

In carefully controlled field trials, 
the scientists compared different 
honey bee stocking rates, fertilizer 
treatments and insect contro] with 
no control, no bees and no fertilizer. 
Wild bees, they concluded, couldn't 
be depended upon for pollinating the 
crop. So it’s necessary to stock the 
fields with honey bees. 


With alsike clover, for example, 
where there were no honey bees for 
pollination, no insect control and 
no fertilizer used, yields averaged 
15-20 Ib. per acre. But with honey 
bees nearby, 1,000 Ib. of a phos- 
phate-potash fertilizer added and 
114-2 Ib. of DDT sprayed on each 
acre, alsike yields went up to 300 
Ib. per acre. 


Results were similar in other seed 
crops. Sweetclover averaged 6 1b. per 
acre when none of the three prac 
tices was used. Pollinated sweetclover 
that received no fertilizer or insect 
control yielded 1,078 Ib. per acre and 
where all three practices were [0l- 
lowed, yield was 1,438 Ib. from each 
acre. 


New Retail Firm 


SAN RAFAEL, CAL.—Bob Her 
man Garden Supplies is the name of 
a new retailer of fertilizers and 28" 
cultural chemicals, opened recently 
at 3825 Redwood Highway in S54 
Rafael. Partners in the enterprise 4" 
Bob Herman and Larry Zuur, both 
formerly retailers in other fields. 
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nonleachab| covery after the first cutting 
the soil This means that the meadows 
be completed back into production faster. 
temperatures can mean more hay per acre, low- 


for microbial feeding costs for dairy and beef 


rds and higher profits per animal 
acre. : 

ta extension soils special- 
ay that fertilizer makes alfalfa 
q other legumes live longer. Big 
ounts of phosphate and potash are 
ed by legume-grass meadows, so it 
important to use a fertilizer top- 
essing that contains these nutri- 
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ying nitrogen 
be planted to 


se of rotting a Minnesota specialists advise 


discouraged lyi the 
the soil before applying 
to find out just how much 
heed. tash the soil needs. 
Zen to corn. osphate and po 


general, they advise applying 300 
more pounds per acre of phos- 
ate-potash fertilizer such as 0-20-20, 
its equivalent. 

Dr. J. M. MacGregor, Minnesota 
search soils specialist, reports that 
osphate-potash fertilizer has in- 
eased alfalfa yield and produced 
ops with a higher percentage of 
rotein than crops that received no 
prtilizer. 

* 


Alfalfa is a heavy feeder on soil nu- 
ints such as phosphorus and po- 
bssium. A 2-ton crop of alfalfa, for 
kample, contains 20 Ib. of phos- 
horus and 115 lb. of potassium. Be- 
buse of this it is a good practice to 
pp dress established stands of alfafla 
ith fertilizer. This can be done in 
e fall, early spring or immediately 
ter taking off a crop, according to 
ansas State College. 

Kansas soils are generally low in 
hosphorus, according to Robert A. 
shannon, extension specialist in soil 
esting at the college. To maintain 
igorous stands of alfalfa it is neces- 
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eee ary to apply phosphatic fertilizer to 
that removed by the crop. 
Superphosphate,” Mr. Bohannon 
poor pollina- MiMaid ‘may be used successfully any- 
and potash Mihere in Kansas where phosphorus is 
harmful in- 


eeded. The equivalent of from 20 to 
) lb. per acre of available phosphoric 
cid is a good annual application on 
stablished stands of alfalfa.” 


* 

Pasture-building practices that cut 
eeding costs to the bone can put 
ore dollars in the pockets of dairy- 
nen, according to F. V. Burcalow, 
liversity of Wisconsin agronomist. 

Mr. Burcalow points out that feed 
ists represent 50 to 60 cents out of 
ery milk production dollar. By im- 
loving pasture production and han- 
ling forage to reduce losses in har- 
pcsting, he says, farmers can make 
'g Savings on their feed bills. He fig- 
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Pasture Maintenance Tips 
To Boost Off-Season Sales 


have a low fertility content shows 
that pastures can vary in productoin 
as much as 92 Ib. of beef per acre. 


For the last six years fertilized 
pastures have averaged 276 Ib. of 
beef an acre whereas only 184 Ib. 
of beef were produced on nonferti- 
lized, bermuda grass-legume pas- 


The fertilized pastures received 200 
Ib. of 0-20-0 and 33 Ib. of muriate of 
potash annually. 

Oklahoma agronomists credited the 
six-year average increase of 90 Ib. of 
beef per acre in favor of the ferti- 
lized pasture to the high carrying 
capacity. A higher daily gain in the 


spring months was thought to be due 
to a lush clover growth. 


* 

Midwestern agronomists suggest 
two ways to help new meadow seed- 
ings make fast, thick growth after 
the small grain harvest is out of the 
way: 

1. Clip and remove all straw from 
wheat fields after the crop is com- 
bined, except where the seeding is 
made up of sweet clover. Taking the 
straw out of the field, makes room 
for sunshine and air to reach alfalfa, 
red clover, Ladino and pasture grass- 
es, 


2. Give the new seeding a top- 
dressing of fertilizer high in phos- 
phate and potash, This will supply 
the small legume plants with plant 
food needed to develop strong roots 
and healthy top growth. 


Ohio agronomists report that hay 
yields were boosted an average of 
1,630 Ib. per acre in three-year tests, 
when the field was mowed and all the 
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straw was removed. Mowing the field 
a second time in late August and re- 
moving all the straw resulted in a 
yield increase of 1,810 Ib. 


* 


In the first year of an experiment 
at the Kansas State College Colby 
Branch Experiment Station, pigweeds 
removed all the available moisture 
from the surface foot of soil by the 
time they were 12 to 14 inches high. 
By this time there were about nine 
pigweeds per square foot. At this 
stage they had also used the major 
portion of the available moisture from 
the second foot. 

Kochia used all the available mois- 
ture from the surface foot and a con- 
siderable amount from the second 
foot by the time they were eight 
inches high in stands of slightly more 
than 70 per square foot. Results in- 
dicate that kochia used the available 
moisture at a given depth more com- 
pletely before drawing upon the sup- 
ply at a deeper depth than did pig- 
weed. 
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No. 6608—Technieal No. 6602—Fertilizer 
Bulletin Bulletins 


A technical bulletin (No. 5) on Fertilizer application is the subject 
urethane (ethyl carbamate) has been of three new farm service bulletins 


prepared by the organic chemicals offered to agents, dealers and farm- 
division, Food Machinery & Chemical | org in the Middle Atlantic area by 
Corp. According to the company’s an- | the J. P, Thomas Division of the 
nouncement, there is a “growing in- | penngsalt Chemicals Corp. “Side 
terest in urethane” in the field of Dressing Fertilizer,” “Rotation Ferti- 
agricultural che = ce 1s (including lization,” and “Economics of Ferti- 
weed killers, fungicides and insecti- | jizer Applications” give detailed rec- 
cides). Secure the bulletin by check- ommendations on the various ele- 
ing No. 6608 on the coupon and mail- ments required during the growing 
ing it to Croplife. season, types of commercial ferti- 
Neo. 6609— Ant Film lizers, and methods of application to 


supply sufficient plant food for profi- 
Insecticide formulators, distributors | table yields. A reference table shows 
and dealers can now obtain copies of | average composition of 39 common 
a new color-sound film on ant con- | fertilizer materials. The bulletins are 
trol, prepared recently by the Uni- | available by checking No. 6602 on the 
versity of Georgia extension service. coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
The film is described as being “non- 
commercial, interesting, and authen- em 
tic, and it affords a means for train- No. 6607 Piping 
ing personnel in modern ant control Systems 
methods, or providing a factual back- 
ground for ant insecticide sales pro- Details of polyvinyl chloride pipe, 
motions.” The film covers the life | fittings, flanges and valves for use 
cycle, habits, and control of ants. | with liquid fertilizers are available in 
Copies are available in black and | literature prepared by Tube Turns 
white as well as color and it has been | Plastics, Inc. The picture gives a 
cleared for TV use. The running time | close up view of the firm’s piping that 
is 13% min. Copies of film may be | serves one of the liquid fertilizer mix- 
obtained on a free, loan basis. For | ing tanks owned by the Washington 


full details check No. 6609 on the | Cooperative Farmers Assn. Advan- 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. tages claimed for the piping are: Re- 
Send me information on the items marked: 

No. 5726—Mixers No. 6602—Bulletins 

0 No. 5733—Attachment C1 No. 6603—Data Bulletin 

0 No. 6588—Sulfur Brochure C0 No. 6604—Carrier 

(0 No. 6593—Soil Fumigant 0 No. 6605—Fly Killer 

(0 No. 6594—F older No. 6606—Cotton Miticide 

0 No. 6595—Catalog (0 No. 6607—Piping Systems 

00 No. 6597—-Garden Guide . 0 No. 6608—Bulletin 
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sists the attack of corrodents; is un- 
affected by weather conditions; re- 
quires no paint; and has long life. 
Secure details by checking No. 6607 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 


life. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
Mée. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gienal circulation plan in- 
fermed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5726—Portable 
Ribbon Mixers 


The Young Machinery Co. an- 
nounces that a new line of portable 
heavy duty horizontal ribbon mixers 
is in production with .34 cu. ft. to 
20 cu. ft. working capacity. The mix- 
ers are available in carbon steel, 
stainless steel, and mone] metal with 
or without heating or cooling jackets 
and move freely on heavy duty in- 
dustrial casters. They are furnished 
with single or double ribbon or rib- 
bon and paddle agitators. The mix- 
ers have dust-tight, gasketed, hinged 
cover with quick opening clamps, 
marine type compression packing 
glands and anti-friction outboard 
bearings with sealed roller bearing 
pillow blocks — one fixed and one 
floating. Discharge is made either 
from the center or the end by a slide 
gate or a worm gear operated plug 
gate. The portable mixers are fur- 
nished as complete units with mo- 
tors and drives. They are recom- 
mended for mixing dry, free flow- 
ing powders or granular materials. 
Secure complete details by checking 
No. 5726 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 5733—Sewing 
Head Attachment 


A new sewing head attachment 
has been announced by the Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. Called the 
I & C Acto-Cutter, this attachment 
automatically starts and stops the 
sewing head and also cuts the thread 
chain between bags, company offi- 
cials said. They continued: “Field 
experience shows that the use of the 
Acto-Cutter reduces the human ele- 
ment in sewing to a point where an 
inexperienced operator may be used. 
The attachment also’ makes it possi- 


ble for one operator to easily 
form the combined operation of ¢ 
fully forming the bag tops ang ; il 
feeding the bags into the soy] 
head. Another advantage j; that 
reduces torn, unsightly anq irres 
lar sewn closures to a minimum 
Designed for use on the Union sil 
cial 80600E sewing head, the unit) 
available in two basic models. Se 
details by checking No. 5733 On t 
coupon and mailing it to this pub 
cation. 


No. 6588—Sulfur 
Brochure 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pyj 
lished a comprehensive 48-pagl 
brochure on sulfur. The brochure gq 
tains a description of production » 
refining techniques, statistics on 
world’s production of sulfur, , 
notes on the various uses of the ms 
terial. It also includes specificatig 
for the several types of conventions 
and insoluble sulfurs used in indus 
and agriculture, and tabulations gq 
the physical and chemical propertig 
of sulfur in its different forms, 
copy of the brochure, “Stauffer § 
furs,” is available free on reques 
Check No. 6588 on the coupon an 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 65393—Soil 
Fumigant 


A new folder explaining how to 
Crag Mylone is now available fro 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Divij 
sion of Union Carbide Corp. Mylone i 
a new, powdered soil fumigant that ig 
said to need no plastic cover. It ac 
as a herbicide, soil fungicide, an 
nematocide in pre-planting treat 
ments on a variety of ornamentals. I 
is now commercially available as § 
pre-planting treatment on ornamen 
tal propagating beds. Experimenta 
use of the product is continuing i 
many different states on tobacco 
vegetable, and forest-tree seed bed 
and on turf. Formulated as an 85% 
wettable powder, Mylone can be ap 
plied dry with a fertilizer spreade 
or suspended in water as a drencl 
or spray. Experimental dosages tha 
gave most satisfactory results rang¢ 
from 100 to 300 Ib. per acre, com 
pany officials said. Secure the folde 
by checking No. 6593 on the coupol 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6594—Vermicu- 
lite Folder 


A folder entitled, “Granular For 
mulations with Vermiculite” has beet 
issued by the Vermiculite Institute 
The folder covers the preparation 0 
granular insecticides, herbicides and 
fungicides with vermiculite as thé 
carrier. Hints on handling and for 
mulating specific products are I 
cluded. Properties and advantages 0 
using vermiculite are described in tht 
folder. Secure the folder by checking 
No. 6594 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6595—Products 
Catalog 


A 12-page products catalogue an¢ 
informational booklet has been issuet 
by the American Potash & Chemica 
Corp. The catalogue includes a 4 
scription, properties and application 
of nearly 70 chemicals marketed un 
der the company’s Trona trademar 
Among major product groups 
cluded in the booklet are agricultura 
chemicals, boron chemicals, 
products, potassium compounds, bro 
mines, lithium products, electrochem 
icals and refrigerants. A copy of th 
booklet will be sent without chars! 
if you will check No. 6595 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6597—Lawn. 
Garden Guide 


A new wall or desk chart, title 
“Lawn and Garden Maintenan¢ 
Guide,” which shows how to contr 
many gardening problems involv!" 
insects, plant diseases and weeds, 
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to easily 
eration of can 
; tops ang thd 


Leaf 
by Diamond Black 

¢ chart recommends one of 
q t products for treatment of more 


to the sey itions. Easy-to-read, the 
tage is that an a in.), illustrated chart 
Y and irpes ge xen down into four major areas 
minimum trees and shrubs, flowers, 
the Union Sng la vegetables—and gives a quick, 
sad, the unit c reference to symptom, cause 
models, Se pady atment of the particular plant 
lo. 5733 On t ee The chart is available with- 
t to this pub en Check No. 6597 on the 
he and mail it to Croplife. 
for ». 6598—Inseet 


mntrol 


al Co. has put Jenn Chemical Co. has an- 
nsive the production of Tabutrex, 
® brochure eof chemical which acts as a barrier to 
Production » tes, called a new approach to the 
atistics on tllMsect control problem. The company 
f sulfur, tvs the product has the approval of 


ises of the 
specificatio 
of conventions 


> US. Department of Agriculture. 
abutrex is an odorless and colorless 
quid that is claimed to be complete- 


sed in indus safe to use. Company officials said 
tabulations properties prevent the fly from 
ical propertig ighting on a dairy animal and there- 
rent forms, MlMpre the pest cannot bite or in any 
“Stauffer § vay affect the well being of the ani- 
ON The company has completed four 


1€ Coupon anMlMears of research and experiments on 
he product. For details check No. 


98 on the coupon and mail it to 


o. 6603—Teehnieal 
ing how to 
available fro pata Bulletin 
als Co., Divi Thiosemicarbazide, a reactive com- 


orp. Mylone j 
migant that i 


hound which behaves as a mono-acid 
base and is a strong reducing agent, 


cover. It acts described in a new technical data 
‘ungicide, an@i™Mbulletin issued by the industrial 
anting treatiill/hemicals division of the Olin Mathie- 
rnamentals. Ion Chemical Corp. The bulletin de- 


ivailable as 
on ornamen 
Experimenta 
continuing i 

tobacco 
ree seed bed 
od as an 85% 
ne can be ap 
lizer spreade 


cribes the product’s application in 
insecticides, fungicides, antibacterial 
bgents and stabilizers. The four-page 
bulletin gives information on physical 
ind chemical properties, typical re- 
wctions, uses, literature references, 
pnd availability. Secure it by check- 
g No. 6603 on the coupon and mail- 
g it to Croplife. 


as a drenc 

6604—Carrier for 
results rang¢ 

acre, Toxicants 


ire the folde 
nn the coupo 
fe. 


micu- 


New literature has been prepared 
by the Minerals & Chemicals Corpo- 
ration of America on its product, At- 
aclay, a carrier for liquid toxicants. 
Advantages claimed for the product 
are: Great sorptive capacity in high 
or low concentrations, with either 
viscous or “watery” poisons; pro- 
duces dust bases, wettable powders 
that are dry, free-flowing, lump-free; 
and rapid, uniform impregnation. 
Secure the literature by checking No. 
6604 on the coupon and mailing it to 


rranular For 
lite” has bee 
lite Institute 
reparation 0 
erbicides an¢ 
ulite as thé 
ling and for 
ucts are in 


letin. The product is described as a 
fine granular, non-duty organic phos- 
phorus compound which is readily 
soluble in water for spray application. 
It is claimed to kill spider mites and 
suppress aphids. Secure the bulletin 
by checking No. 6606 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


Plans Set for 
North Central Weed 
Conference in lowa 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Officials of 
the North Central Weed Conference 
expect the fourteenth annual meeting 
and exhibit at Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium in Des Moines Dec. 10-12, 
1957, to be the largest and most suc- 
cessful in the organization’s history. 
Eighteen states and provinces are 
represented ir the conference. 

Plans for the event were announced 
by Loyd Van Patten, assistant state 
secretary of agriculture, Des Moines, 
exhibit chairman; and Dr. E. P. Syl- 
wester of Iowa State College, Ames, 
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Lambert of Lincoln, Neb., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Program committeemen are: re- 
search, E. K. Alban of Ohio State 
University, Columbus; extension, John 
D. Furrer of the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; regulatory, Howard 
Richards of Madison, Wis., state 
weed supervisor. 


who is chairman ef local arrange- 
ments. 

Approximately 150 exhibits of weed 
control chemicals and equipment, in- 
cluding new products and machinery, 
will be displayed in the main arena 
of the Auditorium from 8 am. to 5 
p.m. daily. All exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and meetings of the three-day 
event will be held at the auditorium 
except the banquet, which will be 


held at Hotel Savery on the evening Douglas P. Brush 
of Dec. 10. Joins Ferro Corp. 


Nationally-known authorities on 
weed and brush control will give talks 
and demonstrations on various phases 
of the problem. Sectional programs 
each morning and afternoon will 
cover weed control in industrial 
areas, field crops, pasture lands, turf 
and aquatic areas and horticultural 
crops. Extension and regulatory ac- 
tivities in weed control also will be 
discussed, 

Conference officers are L. A. Der- 
scheid of South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, chairman; F. W. Slife of 
Urbana, Ill., president; and Dwight 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Ferro Corp. 
has announced the appointment of 
Douglas P. Brush to the position of 
publicity specialist in its public rela- 
tions department. He will report to 
John R. McCord, director-advertising 
and public relations. 

Mr. Brush comes to Ferro from the 
public information department of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. A 
native of Cleveland, he received his 
bachelor’s degree from Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. He is a naval 
veteran. 


| MULTIWALL PLAN 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


J. R. GARMON 


takes 


40,000 Ibs. 


offa 


packer’s 
shoulders 


time operation of the bagging equipment. 


Croplife, Lifting twenty tons of filled bags a day is a lot of 

No. 6605—Fly Killer labor. It’s inefficient, too, as a Fn. Tea oe 
i large Eastern packer learned _ pion Multiwall Recommendations 

African Pyrethrum Development, shad 

ie, announces a fly killer for dairy | during a recent survey of his are based on this 5-sta 

tars that is “positive and economi- Multiwall operation made by Packaging Efficiency Plan 


cal but completely harmless to cows 
and to consumers of dairy products.” Union Packaging Specialist J. R. 
Garmon. 


Another recommended econ- 
omy tip: redesign style, pro- 
_ portion, and construction of ex- 
_ isting multiwall bags. This will 
result in annual savings of $1400 
to $8000 for each 450 M of the 


@ CONSTRUCTION 


\dvantages 0. 
scribed in thé 
by checking 

and mailing 


ducts 


The announcement was made follow- 
ng the establishment by official 


atalogue “that these qualities have ‘ous size bags used. 

s been issued n for contain- Garmon suggested a new sys- SPECIFICATION CONTROL various size bags 

| & Chemica 8 ethrum (PYR), the natural “ae ? _ @ PLANT SURVEY se Such savings are not unusual 
cludes a de oWer-base insecticide, in combina- tem of sliding the customer s a ae 


"applications tion with certain approved synergists, when Union’s 5-Star Packaging 


bags from the check-weigh scale 


narketed Which extend and i ‘ 
a trademarkga Wal capabilities,” secording te oft to the bag flattener. This would not only relieve Efficiency Plan goes re work for a SPPADY. . Write 
ecultur ted ens organization. The syner- | packer fatigue of manually lifting a 40,000 Ib. bag _—‘for complete information about this Plan. It costs 
agric mpounds are said to be equal- igati 
icals, 044MM effective in the form of sprays, fog, load each day, but also assure full-capacity, full- nothing. There is no obligation. 
pounds, brogm™Wettable powders or emulsions. A 
electrochem Klet is available without charge. 
copy of thé ‘ck No. 6605 on the coupon and 
thout oO“ mall it to Croplife, Better Multiwall performance 
6595 on thé N DEPARTMENT will stud 
No, through better UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING udy 
ppuite. . 6606—Cotton : your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
mM, Miticide recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


Chipman 6199” ig the product de- 


Sribed in 
chart, titled Which & technical service bulletin ¢ 
q has bee ; 
Maintenan been issued by the Chip- 
to Co, Tne. ‘The product, UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 
ns involvinl and its UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
d weeds, hag, “endations for experimental NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


* cotton are outlined in the bul- 233 BROADWAY, 
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keep headed 
for profits... 


eee with Mathieson’s Ammo-Phos , Pesticides, 
and Irrigation Systems — an exclusive agricul- 
tural program that assures maximum crop 
response and cost-saving production. 


AMMO-PHOS FERTILIZER 


A high-analysis, pelletized, and water-soluble 
fertilizer that supplies guaranteed plant food that's 
100% water soluble ... contains more plant 
nourishment than conventional fertilizers .. . nitrogen 
in a readily available and non-leaching form. 
Uniformly pelletized for easy, dust-free application. 
Analysis for every crop and soil condition. 


PESTICIDES 


Mathieson’s complete line of Insecticides, 

Herbicides, Fungicides, and Grain Fumigants have 
been completely tested in the laboratory and in the 
field ... carefully formulated ... thoroughly approved 
by thousands of users for maximum effectiveness 

at minimum costs. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Complete from intake strainers to gates or 
sprinkler heads, Mathieson “‘custom-engineered” 
irrigation systems are assembled from matched 
components to meet individual needs. Integrated 
design assures efficient and trouble-free irrigation 
at economical costs. Available through liberal 
finance program. 


Ammo-Phos® is a trade mark. 


Join the ranks of successful Mathieson dealers— 
write for full details 


~ 4879 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION a LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


CONSERVATION CONCEPT 


(Continued from page 1) 


and in the Southeast, where the agri- 
cultural economy is shifting from a 
one crop cotton economy to a live- 
stock economy. 

This major adjustment of the farm 
economy to a reduction of field crop 
acreage by as much as 50 million 
acres in 10 years goes somewhat far- 
ther than similar ideas long held by 
top land use economists. They be- 
lieve that at least 35 million acres 
of worn out land should be retired 
from field crop production and that 
it should be rehabilitated through the 
use of tree crops and grassland agri- 
culture. The former ideas were cen- 
tered around the problems of the dust 
bowl and eroded land of the South- 
east and into the southeastern area 
of the Delta. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture soil 
bankers tell Croplife that they see 
the whole soil bank operation in a 
much broader concept than it is now 
understood. They believe that the soil 
bank can be made an effective part 
of a more balanced economy if they 
can cut back field crop production on 
small farms and later of larger farms 
to the extent of 50 million acres. 


This concept is one of the intro- 
duction of a grassland farm econo- 
my in the lands where field crop 
-production is at best little more 
than a gamble. 


They are persuaded in their ideas 
that the transition to their target 
must be a cautious approach. They 
believe that they will eventually have 
to attract farmers on better and 
larger farms to add their land to the 
soil bank operation through higher 
payments for land retirement. 

They also note carefully that in 
the long run it may be cheaper for 
the nation to buy the land from the 
farmers now operating than to en- 
gage in the soil bank program. 

After these soil bankers had ex- 
pressed their views on the bank’s fu- 
ture, they went on to say that they 
could see no reason why develop- 
ment of good pasture or forage 
crops would not be a profitable ad- 
venture for the farmer, wherein 
through proper pasture fertilization 
he would accelerate the improvement 
of his land. They referred to the 
amounts of money which are avail- 
able this year and next. Past expe- 
rience shows that actually more 
money was being disbursed for ap- 
proved conservation practices than 
was being paid out for crop acreage 
programs. 


USDA soil bankers told Croplife 
that they had been criticized by 
segments of the fertilizer industry 
for the soil bank’s having taken 
entire farms out of production. 
They admit that this condition ex- 
ists, but they also feel that such 
complaints are somewhat short- 
sighted and that the long range 
goals will be dividend-paying in- 
struments. 


They cite a provision of the crop 
contracts to the effect that a con- 
tracting farmer in the Conservation 
Reserve Program of the soil bank 
must agree to establish and maintain 
his land under approved practices of 
the soil bank which are similar to 
those of Agricultural Conservation 
Program. 

Subject to regional variations and 
patterns, soil bankers believe that a 
combined soil bank-ACP program 
financed to the tune of one billion 
dollars per year for the next 10 years 
will build an effective farm pasture 
backlog for a broader expansion of 
livestock production. 

USDA officials say that the grass- 
land concept, to which the long range 
program is geared, includes use of 
pasture crops for livestock. These of- 
ficials do not expect a bid by live- 
stock producers for a high price sup- 


port concept for their industry. 
These USDA officials believe that 
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if there is a large amount of Patiencg 
and cooperation, the livestock ingus 
try with lower gross: profit levels ma 
expand production at lower per uni 
profits, yet come up with a better ne 
return on its investment than in th, 
past feast and famine years. 
Pasture land is the ace in the ho 
card for future farm programe 
USDA soil bankers agree that the 
cannot and will not finally restric# 
pasture land developed under croy 
programs from livestock feedings, 
USDA soil bankers say that the 
probably will have to increase pay. 


ments for contributions of better Jang { the he 
to the soil bank’s Conservation Re uiremen 
serve Program. prowing § 

For last year payments for this ener 


program amounted to approximate. 
ly $8.50 an acre for about 6.75 mil- 
lion acres on contracts with farm- 
ers running from three to 10 years, 


Mr. Tho 
ple fore 
br feeding 
ction of 


USDA officials admit that such pay- uded by 
ments are on the low side and at- be fertili 
tract only the poorest land to the MM. and 
soil bank. Consequently the pro- mnadian 
gram has only limited effect on the K. W. 
reduction of the production of sur- rvice, C 
plus field crops such as grains and MB jure, 


cotton. 


They say that the practical ap- 
proach would be to take off as much 
land as possible at low level pay- 
ments and to gradually step up such 
crop payments annually, so that they 
can eventually take out of field crop 
production some of the better land. 

It all adds up to the conclusion that 
pastureland development and expan- 
sion of livestock will be the pay dirt 
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in not too many years ahead. Now ne 
is the time to start thinking about a. me 
pasture land. 

As explained to Croplife by USDA a ini 


Beltsville scientists, farming pasture 
land is not an overnight sensation. 
It cannot show the dramatic effects 


otectio 
indicé 


of corn land producing more than 100 ‘who 
bushels of corn an acre but on a well- “As 
managed farm where some thought isi™ntario, 


given to pasture and rotation crops, gene 
the good pasture land pays off in net #M948 to 
profit dividends from end products of pr. Nea 
butterfat, more pounds of beef perMipf oats i 
animal and ultimately a better land#iM9%, po 
build-up. by 82%. 
Dr. 

Strike Settled at pe 
National Potash Mine _ 
NEW YORK—The strike which 
closed National Potash Co. Carlsbad, 1937 , 
N.M. mine on June 3 has been set- HMB j950 
tled. The firm last week stated that Mics ho 
it would be several days before an woat 
adequate work force could again be ho 
assembled, and that an additional e role 
period would be required before the My ang 
plant would be able to make any Gis jn ¢, 
shipments. ‘The 
PS More 


Red-Banded Leaf Rollers 
Feed on Indiana Orchards 


VINCENNES, IND. — Several in-j 
stances of second-brood red-banded 
leaf roller larvae feeding on apples 
were noted at Vincennes up to July 
16. 

First-brood codling moth adults 
are still emerging in insectary cas¢s 
but reached their peak prior to July 
12. Moths are still active in orchards 
in enough numbers to warrant con- 
tinued protection. 

There was a second peak capture 
of third-brood oriental fruit moth 
adults in a lightly sprayed orchard 
near Decker, Indiana (Southern Knox 
County) between July 10 and 13, 1” 
dicating that larvae will continue to 
enter unprotected fruit for the next 
10 days.—D. W. Hamilton. 
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WEED BULLETIN 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansés 
State College has published a new 
bulletin entitled “Controlling Weeds 
in Kansas.” Authors are Z. W. Zahn- 
ley, emeritus agronomist, L. E. A 


derson, and O. G. Russ, agronomists. 
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CANADA MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


ada was produced in 
months from May to 
ee when cows are usually on 
pp 
asture. 
‘nents done on 1,200 
with the Ontario 
Herd Improvement Organiza- 
he said, “figures indicated that 
m imately 35% of the cow’s total 
el requirements of nutrition was 


from pasture. 


‘ ood hay or grass silage 
feeding, together with 
pdequate summer grazing, it is 
bite possible to obtain 15% to 80% 
if the herd’s total nutritional re- 
uirements. And frequently young 
rowing stock obtain 100% of their 
requirements from forage crops. 


this 
ate- yr, Thomas said that pasture, plus 
mil- aple forage of good quality for win- 
feeding, provides lowest cost pro- 
-ars, MMction of meat and milk. He con- 
pay- MByded by emphasizing the important 
| at- Myo fertilizers must play in maintain- 
the HB, and building, high producing 
pro- nadian grasslands. 


K. W. Neatby, director, Science 
ervice, Canada Department of Agri- 
ture, Ottawa, the banquet speaker, 
ressed that the world’s population 
growing rapidly . . . has doubled it- 
sf in the last 100 years ... and that 
beding it is becoming a real problem. 
‘The present trend in humanity is 
precedented in human history,” he 
id. However, while he urged atten- 
on to the problems at hand, Dr. 
eatby did not feel that the job was 
possible. “Science, the farmer and 
dustry are making real progress in 
ving the need for an increased 
orld food supply,” he said. 

As examples, Dr. Neatby outlined 
be fine work science research had 
bne in improving hybrid corn. Crop 
dtection was another field in which 
p indicated science research had 
eatly assisted the farmer. 


n 100 

well- “As the result of much work in 
zht is@MDntario, the mean yield of crops, 
‘TOPS, @mm general, was much greater in 
n net @RM8 to 1952 than in 1933 to 1987,” 
‘ts of Mr. Neatby said. “The mean yield 
oats increased by 30%, barley by 


land 9%, potatoes by 164% and tobacco 
by 82% ” 


Dr. Neatby explained that science 
bd developed a similar situation in 
ke US. where the mean corn yield, 
bushels per acre, had been in- 

eased from 21.6 bu. per acre in-1933 
» 1937 to 39.2 bu. per acre in 1948 
hat > 1952. While he felt improved vari- 
ies, better production methods and 


: he weather had played an important 
ional it, he placed greatest emphasis on 
» the = role Played by the increased sup- 
" any Y and efficient use of plant nutri- 


lis in feeding the world crop. 

‘The production of plant nutrients 
‘more than trebled in the last 15 
Fas,” he said. “And if the problem 


; feeding the rapidly growing world 
pulation is to be solved, the supply 
1 in- Commercial fertilizer has an in- 
*asingly important role to play.” 
agnon, assistant deputy 
y "tea of agriculture, Canada De- 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, saw 
aces farm as vital to Cana- 
July Canadian agriculture presents a 
ards pater challenge and bigger oppor- 
con + for the efficient, family-size 
ever before providing that 
nerprising farmer is willing to 
his farming methods,” Mr. 
told the convention. Em- 
the importance and great 
modern farming methods, he 
that, in the coming ten 
will be short two mil- 
oe of cattle,—and is faced with 
4 thn: of importing butter in 
| are already importing 
he unds of lamb every 
leeds a Chagnon Said he felt it was the 
ahn- ‘sibility of Canadian agriculture 
He People, and feed them 


ated that the intelligent 


use of commercial plant foods was 
one of the best investments the Cana- 
dian farmer could make to help him- 
job. do a better and more efficient 

“This is especially true in the case 
of pastures to produce animal and 
dairy products,” he said. “Experi- 
ments prove that one dollar properly 
invested in plant food for the produc- 
tion of grass, returns three to five 
dollars in farm revenue. And plant 
food producers have products that 
help create more values and greater 
revenues in many of our present mar- 
ginal and sub-marginal farms.” 

Mr. Chagnon felt that the plant 
food producers have a special respon- 
sibility in helping the farmer to use 
fertilizers to his best advantage. He 
commended the plant food producers 
for the educational work they are 
presently doing. 


Major Grasshopper 
Control Program 
Completed in Utah 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH—One of 
the major grasshopper control pro- 
grams in Utah has been completed on 
33,162 acres of range lands in Box 
Elder County, where a heavy infesta- 
tion threatened complete loss of all 
forage on many areas near and ad- 
jacent to Sawtooth National Forest. 


A cooperative control program 
sponsored by the federal government, 
state of Utah, Box Elder County and 
ranchers resulted in an excellent kill 
of hoppers on the acreage in the 
Rosette area in northwestern Box 
Elder County, said Dr. George F. 
Knowlton, extension entomologist, 
Utah State University. 

H. F. Thornley, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture entomologist in Utah, su- 
pervised the control program. 

The grasshopper population often 
exceeded 100 per square yard of 
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range land prior to control. This was 
heavy enough to consume completely 
all forage produced, Mr. Thornley 
said. 

The range infestation was one of 
the worst in the state this year, de- 
spite the fact that Box Elder and 
Cache County farms have infestations 
which are relatively heavy in places, 
Dr. Knowlton said. 


ATTORNEY NAMED 
PHILADELPHIA—William M. 
Epes has been appointed a senior 
patent attorney of Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corp., A. E. Lyden, patent de- 
partment manager, has announced. 


of high income farms are 


Fertilizer helps farmers raise incomes 

as well as crops—and top-incomed farmers 
are top users of fertilizer! Of the nation’s 
highest incomed farmers, 1,226,200 or 
58% are in the 15 agricultural Heart 
States—where SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
concentrates 87% of its circulation. 


The highest income farmers operate 
only 44% of the nation’s farms, but they 
earn 91% of the cash farm income. They 
are the big fertilizer buyers, your largest 
volume customers. 


FarMING has 1,300,000 
reaches the country’s largest 


producers of corn, livestock, poultry, 
milk, and eggs. Eight out of ten are on- 
farm subscribers ... with large farms, 
averaging 285.8 acres. In recent years, 
SF farm subscribers cash farm income 
exceeded $10,000 from farming alone. 

No other magazine can match the 
influence and prestige of SuccessFUL 
FARMING with its audience. For more 
than fifty years, SF has built reputation 


and readership on service . . . today 


enjoys unusual confidence, friendship, 
and warmth of welcome... sells more 
effectively and more economically! 
Ask any dealer about SuccessFuL 
FaRMING’s importance in his territory. 
And ask any SF office for full facts 
on the market and medium! 


MEREDITH PuBLisHinc Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Miller Bill Author 
Deelares Pesticides Safe 


At the risk of appearing to use the “Congres- 
sional Record” as a source book for editorial texts, 
we wish to call to the attention of our readers a 
sequel to the editorial which appeared in Croplife 
June 24 wherein the remarks of Lee Metcalf (D., 
Mont.) were chronicled. Mr. Metcalf charged that 
the use of DDT and other insecticidal chemicals 
is a prime cause of cancer, heart disease and many 
other maladies of humankind. 


’ Readers who uttered a hearty “amen” to the 
proposition that the pesticide trade needs some 
good strong rebuttals to the faddists, will be hap- 
py to know that the Congressional Record of July 
12 carries some rather potent remarks from A. L. 
Miller (R., Neb.) author of the recently adopted 
(July 22, 1954) amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act, popularly known as the “Miller Bill.” 


Mr. Miller takes up the verbal cudgel 
against previous Record articles which were 
based on the assumption that very little is 
known about the effects of pesticide chemi- 
cals on humans and that the consumer is 
not now adequately protected against haz- 
ard from these chemicals in food production. 
“This is far from the truth,” Mr. Miller de- 
clares. 


“My amendment and other existing Federal 
legislation require thorough pretesting of pesticide 
chemicals and approval of both the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration before they can be sold for use in 
food production,” he said. 

“The Food and Drug Administration also has 
been given the authority to seize all crops which 
bear unapproved levels of pesticide residues before 
the crops reach the market place,” he continued. 


We are glad that Mr. Miller reminded that the 
American Medical Assn. as well as the USDA, the 
Food and Drug Adminisration and the U.S. Public 
Health Service have recognized the effectiveness 
of this legislation in protecting the health of the 
public. This is a strong reply in itself, to those who 
attempt to picture the pesticide trade as being an 
irresponsible assembly of greedy individuals inter- 
ested only in grabbing huge profits at the expense 
of public health. (They ought to see the “profit” 
SOME years!—Ed) 

Dr. Bernard E. Conley, secretary of the com- 
mittee on pesticides of the AMA, is quoted by Mr. 
Miller as follows: 


“Pesticides play an important role in pro- 

tecting the Nation’s food supply and pro- 
tecting the public health. Thanks to the 
Miller amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the consumer is 
assured of an unparalleled degree of protec- 
tion. The Miller amendment requires the 
pretesting of a pesticide chemical for the 
protection of the consumer.” 


Mr. Miller points out that nearly all the insin- 
uations about unusual hazards associated with the 
use of DDT and other pesticides, are based on the 
charges made at one time or another by one Dr. 
Morton S. Biskind, New York physician who, since 
around 1949, has made broad assertions against 
pesticides in general and DDT in particular. 

Although scare headlines and other anti-pesti- 
cide propaganda make more noise and commotion 
than does quiet scientific research, Mr. Miller 
states that “none of Dr. Biskind’s charges have 
been substantiated by serious scientific research 
by the United States Public Health Service. Dr. 
Biskind’s specific charges against DDT .. . have 
been disproved by extensive research on humans.” 

If Dr. Biskind’s assertions were really true, the 
situation would probably be self-adjusting because 
it would appear doubtful that anyone who made, 
handled, sold, or used DDT would not be around 
long enough to hurt the public very greatly. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Biskind, DDT contributed to infan- 
tile paralysis, heart disease, cancer, “X” disease 


of cattle, hoof-and-mouth disease, Newcastle dis- 
ease of chickens and other maladies. 


These allegations have been commented 
upon by a number of medical men, but few 
with more authority and scientific backing 
than Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, one-time Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Dr. Scheele, writing in regard to the 
Biskind accusations, said that the charges 
have been carefully considered by toxicolog- 
ical experts of the Public Health Service. 
“In spite of continuous laboratory research 
on DDT in animals, and clinical study of 
cases of alleged ‘poisoning’ with DDT, our 
toxicologists have been, thus far, unable to 
substantiate Dr. Biskind’s allegations,” he 
states. 


“Some of the diseases claimed by him to have 
increased in prevalence since the advent of DDT 
have, in fact, shown no increase. Others are now 
reported more frequently because of the changing 
distribution of age groups in our population—or 
because of procedural changes in morbidity re- 
porting. Certain of the diseases of man and ani- 
mals included in Dr. Biskind’s list were well 
known long before DDT was introduced to this 
country and occur in places where DDT has never 
been used.” 

Dr. Scheele’s comments, entered in the Con- 
gressional Record by Mr. Miller, should carry a 
considerable amount of weight on their own mer- 
its. But equally important, we think, are the fur- 
ther comments of Mr. Miller himself, who tells 
about a subsequent research project involving 
some 51 human volunteers who ate up to 200 
times the average daily intake of DDT in the diet 
for a period of an entire year. The U.S. Public 
Health Service reported: “During the entire study 
no volunteer complained of any symptom or 
showed, by the tests used, any sign of illness that 
did not have an easily-recognized cause clearly un- 
related to exposure to DDT .... the results indi- 
cate that a large safety factor is associated with 
DDT as it now occurs in the general diet,” Mr. 
Miller declared. 

The anti-pesticide faddists who fear the possi- 
bility of ingesting microscopic portions of some 
toxicant, often fail to consider what the alterna- 
tive is. They should listen for a minute to Mr. Mil- 
ler who declares that pesticides protect foods from 
contamination by disease-carrying flies and ro- 
dents, by harmful worms, fungus, and bacteria 
which have been proven by centuries of human 
experience to cause many dreadful human dis- 
eases. 


“The question is whether we want an in- 
adequate food supply, many bearing worms 
and fly and rat droppings, or a minute resi- 
due of a chemical whose safety has been 
proved by years of research by industry, by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, by the 
Food and Drug Administration, and by the 
U.S. Public Health Service,” he said. 


“These agricultural chemicals are necessary to 
produce food. The Miller law makes it possible 
for growers to use these chemicals safely. This 
legislation provides safety for you and your fam- 
ily every time you eat.” 

Since our previous editorial appeared, we have 
received a number of comments from readers, all 
having in common a plea for more information of 
factual nature to be disseminated to the public. 
We believe that the type of argument presented 
by Mr. Miller in Congress is effective, forceful, and 
sincere. His calm appraisal of the situation is 
quite in contrast to the wild “viewing with alarm” 
that characterizes the type of crackpotism the 
public has been hearing so much about of late. 

We hope that pesticide people on the local level 
will study carefully the points made by Mr. Miller 
and Dr. Scheele as noted above. These are good 
things to bear in mind when it becomes necessary 
to talk down anyone in the community who is 


“certain” that pesticides are at the root of all hu- 
man ills. 
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30-31—F ertilizer Meetings and 
iment Station Tours, Auburn, 
and Thorsby, Ala., Sponsored 

Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
Station and Alabama 


ama Experiment Station, Wooster, 
ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station, Secre- 


Conservation Soci- 
ty of America, Annual Conven- 
tion, Asilomar, Cal. 

ppt. 4—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky 

ept. 4-6— National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting 
Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N.J., 
L 8. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., Executive Sec- 


retary. 

ppt. 5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 
drous Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

pt, 8-15—International Congress of 
Crop Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

pt, 24-25—New England Fertilizer 
Conference, Bald Peak, Colony 
Club, Melvin Village, N.H. 

t, 2-4—Eleventh Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 

t, 8—New Jersey Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ. 


t, 8-5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Convention, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Leon 8S. Jack- 
son, Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., 
Secretary. 

t. 78—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Fall Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 
t. 14—Sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 
the Salesmen’s Assn., American 


Chemical Society, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 
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Oct. 15—Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, Vist Annual 
Meeting, Washington, D.C., Dr. 
William Horwitz, Box 540, Benja- 
min Franklin Station, Washington, 
D.C., secretary-treasurer. 

Oct. 17—Conference on Chemical 
Control Procedures for Industry 
Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Oct. 18—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials (States 
Relations Committee, 8 p.m. Oct. 
1%), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, Box 392, 
Clemson, 8.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 

Oct. 29-31—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 
tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
84th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H o tel, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Dec. 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dec. 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 

Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Dec. 10-12—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 

Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 

Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1958 


Jan. 7-8—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meeting, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, TIL, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
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following Monday. 


vertising department. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until Tuesday each week for the issue of the 


Rates: I5c_ per word; minimum charge $2.25. Situations wanted, 10c a word; $1.50 
minimum. Count six words of signature, whether for direct reply or keyed care this 
office. If advertisement is keyed, care of this office, 20c per insertion additional 
charged for oe replies. Commercial advertising not accepted in classified ad- 

I ent dvertisements of new machinery, products and services accepted 
for insertion at minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cask with order. 


| SusiNness OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


MODERN FERTILIZER PLANT WITH 
granulating equipment, for sales, lease or 
consolidation through exchange of stock. 
Iowa location.. Ownership does not have 
adequate time to devote to management. 
Reply from owners. Address Ad No. 2874, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


For Results... 


Croplife 
Want Ads 


capacity 30 tons per hour. 


capacity 60 tons per hour. 


logue. 


Call or write: 


Post Office Box 904 
Telephone: 2-7016 


For Sale for Prompt Delivery 


| MODIFIED BROADFIELD SUPERPHOSPHATE Unit— 


2 STURTEVANT Mixing Machines (one with bagging 
hopper), 2-ton drum, with Nitrogen Solution equipment— 


Large stock of spare parts for fertilizer plant. New parts 
20% discount, freight paid to your plant. Write for Cata- 


Several late model Payloaders. 


Ashmead F. Pringle, Jr., 


Charleston, South Carolina 


by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 

July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


POTATO PLANT 

MADRAS, ORE.—A new chapter 
in the Central Oregon potato indus- 
try’s search for new markets and 
marketing methods will start this 
fall at the Jefferson Potato Co.’s 
Metolius plant now under construc- 
tion. The plant, a 60 x 115 foot struc- 
ture, will be a $50,000 addition to the 
firm’s present warehouse and will 
hold machinery for processing pota- 
toes into ready-to-cook French-fry- 
type slices and “whole peels.” The 
latter are whole potatoes with the 
peels removed. 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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he’s reached a new high in 


POPULARITY ... 


With grain, row crops, fruit and forage, Ameri- 
can farmers have discovered that Elephant 
Brand fertilizer means bigger yields and profits 
many times their investments. This year, you 
and all the Elephant Brand dealers are going 
to sell more Elephant Brand than ever before! 


...a new high in 


QUALITY .... 


All the fertilizers in the Elephant Brand line 
are high analysis. They contain plenty of readily 
available, water soluble plant food—and their 
free-flowing pelleted form means speed, ease 
and economy of application—high quality— 
weather and tear resistant bags means easier 
handling too. These qualities are the keys to 
true fertilizer value... and they make Elephant 
Brand a preferred fertilizer investment! 


EVERY ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER can give Earnie a big push—-and swing their Elephant 

Brand Fertilizer sales even higher! Using Elephant Brand’s Dealer Ad Service, 

attractive, individual ads in their local newspapers or on their local radio stations. Ask your 
Elephant Brand distributor for details. 


lephant Brand 


HIGH ANALYSIS 


FERTILIZERS 


U.S. Sales Agent for 


Exclusive 


% Every day Earnie makes new friends among the farmers of North America... 
and no wonder! He represents the famous family of Elephant Brand high 
analysis Fertilizers, proven products that have meant higher farm products for 


more than a quarter of a century! 


San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle - Portland - Spokane - Minneapolis 
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new high in 


SERVICE ...... 


With a new system of warehouses throughout 
our market area, we can supply you with your 
Elephant Brand fertilizer needs faster than 
ever before! Even in peak fertilizer sales 
periods, you can assure your customers of fast, 
dependable delivery! 


... backed by a new high in 
ADVERTISING. . 


With farm journal advertisements, radio, bill- 
boards, dealer aids and, in some areas, tele- 
vision, Earnie will remind farmers of Elephant 
Brand benefits. This year, your sales effort 


...anew high in 


VARIETY....:: 


Now you can offer your customers a choice of 
13 Elephant Brand high analysis fertilizers ... 
proven products for every crop and soil! You ion Service 
can supply them with the answer to every plant 

food requirement .. . from one of the largest In tests 
lines of quality fertilizers in North America! (Co 
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NITRAPRILLS (Ammonium Nitrate) 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
TRIPLE SUPER PHOSPHATE 
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ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZERS: 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. Limited 
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